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‘‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—The EIGHTH of the Twenty-third 
Series of SATURDAY CONCERT3 and AFTERNOON PROMENADES 
wi'l take place Tuts Day (SaTuRDAY, Nov, 23), at Three o'clock. The programme 
will include: Symphony in C minor (Haydn), first time at these Concerts ; Con- 
certe for pianoforte and orchestra, in A flat, Op. 94 (Rheinberger), first time of 
performance in England; Overture, La Gazza Ladra (Rossini). Vocalists— 
Malle Fides Keller, Mr Edward Lloyd. Pianoforte—Mr Charles Hallé, Conductor 
—Mr Avsusr Manns, Transferable Stalls, for the 18 Concerts, Two Guineas; 
Numbered Stall, for a Single Concert, in Area or Ga'lery, Half-a-Crown ; 
Unnumbered Seats, in Area or Gallery, One Shilling. Admission tothe Concert- 
room for those not having stall or other tickets, Sixpence, All exclusive of 
almission to the Palace, 


HER MAJESTYS THEATRE. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING.—ITALIAN OPERA AT CHEAP PRICES. 
Grand Morning Performance, commencing at Two p.m. 
ss MORNING (Sarurpar), Nov. 23, will be performed 
“ FAUST.” Faust, Signor Gillandi; Mephistophiles, Signor Rota; Val- 
entino, Signor Mendioroz; Siebel, Mdlle Cummings; Wagner, Signor Roveri ; 
Marta, Miss Purdy ; and Margherita, Mdlle Marie Marimon. 

TuIs EVENING (SATURDAY), Nov. 23, at half-past Seven o’clock, ‘‘CARMEN.” 
Don José, Signor Runcio ; Escamillo (Toreador), Signor Mendioroz; Il Dancairo, 
Ii Remendado, Signori Zoboli and Bauermeister ; Mercedes, Miss Purdy; and 
Carmen (a gipsy), Mdlle Trebelli, 

On Monpay next, Nov, 25,‘*‘ LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” Lucia, Mdlle 
Alwint Val'eria, To conclude with a new Ballet Divertissement, invented and 
arranged by Mdme Katti Lanner, entit'ed ‘ La Féte de Pécheurs a Pausillipo,” 

On Turspay next, Nov. 26, ““ CARMEN,” 

Mdlle Marie Marimon—Mdlle Alwina Valleria—Mdme Trebelli. 

Ou WepNeEsDAY next, Nov. 27, “IL FLAUTO MAGICO.” 

Third Appearance of Mdlle Emilie Ambre. 

On THuRSDAY next, Nov. 28,‘‘ FAUST.” Margherita, Mdl'e Emilie Ambre, 

Doors open at 7; the Opera will commence at 7.30,and terminate about 10.30, 

Orchestra Stalls, 12s. 6d,; Grand Circle Seats, 8s.; Box Seats, 6s.; Pit, 3s. ; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 4s.; Gallery Stalls, 2s.; Gallery, One Shilling. Private 
Boxes, from 10s, 6d, to £4 4s. Books containing 30 transferable Pit tickets, 
available on ul! occasions, price £3 15s. 

Special Notice.—The usual Opera regulations as to evening dress will be dis- 
pensed with. 

The Box Office of Her Majesty's Theatre, under the portico of the Operahouse, 
is open daily from 10 till 5, under the superintendence of Mr Bailey, Tickets also 
of all the Librarians and Musicsellers. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
[oeee BALLAD CONCERTS. 
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ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hatt. 
Director—Mr Joun Boosry. Thirteenth Year.—The THIRD CONCERT 
on WEDNESDAY next, at Eight o'clock. Artists—Mdme Sherrington, Miss Mar 
Davies, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Sims Reeves and Mr Edward Lloyd, 
Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. Pianoforte—Mdme Arabella Goddard, The 
London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr Fred. Walker. Conductor— 
Mr Stoney Naytor, Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Area, 4s, and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and 
Orchestra, 1s. Tickets to be had at the Hall; the usual Agents; and at Boosry 
& Co.’s Ballad Concert Office, 295, Regent Street. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
President—H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G. Conductor—M 





\ DME JENNY VIARD -LOUISS CONCERTS, 
Sr JAMEs’s Hatt.—PROSPECTUS for SECOND SEASON, 1873-9.— 
This undertaking, at first received with the reserve which is necessarily 
accorded to new enterprises, has now been generally accepted by the music-loving 
public. It is the wish and intention of Mdme Jenny Viard-Louis to make her 
concerts a permanent Loadon institution, and in this view she has decided to 
increase the number from five to eight concerts, and to submit the following 
preliminary arrangements for the forthcoming season. In accordance with a 
psa may ge nerves desire for tee orchestral performances in London 
uring the winter, Mdme Jenny Viard-Louis has determined to give four con- 
certs on the following dates: Noyember 26th and December 17th, 1878 ; January 
2ist and February 18th, 1879; in addition to the four performances at St James's 
Hall, to be given in the course of the London summer season, April 23rd, May 7th, 
May 29th, and June 18th, 1879. The programme will be of that high character 
which has been a feature of the first series, and, in addition to the standard com- 
positions of the great classic masters, arrangements have been made for the pro- 
duction of works specially written for Mdme Jenny Viard-Louis’s Concerts by 
the most celebrated composers of England, Germany, France, and Italy. On 
May 29th Mons. Saint-Saéns will produce and conduct several of his own works. 


\ DME JENNY  VIARD - LOUISS CONCERTS, 
Sr JameEs’s Hatt.—PROGRAMME of the FIRST CONCERT, TuEspay 
Evening, November 26th, 1878, commencing at Eight o'clock :—Overture, 
Oberon (Weber); Danse des Sylphes, fragment from La Damnation de Faust, for 
orchestra (Berlioz); Capriccio, for pianoforte, manuscript (Cherubini), first 
time —Mdme Jenny Viard-Louis ; New song, “ Hark, hark! the lark at heaven's 
fate sings” (Henry Leslie), com expressly for these concerts—Miss Emma 
hursby ; Grand —— in D, Op. 73 (Brahms), Allegro non troppo, Adagio 
non troppo, Allegretto grazioso(quasi Andantino), Allegretto con spirito (first time 
in London); Song (Mozart), first time in London—Miss Emma Thursby: Con- 
certo, pianoforte, in F major (Hummel), Allegro moderato, Larghetto, Allegro con 
brio (first time in England)—Mdme Jenny Viard-Louis ; Gavotte (Bourgault- 
Ducoudray), first time; Fantasia Espanola, for orchestra (Gevaert), first time 
in London. The orchestra will consist of 90 performers. Conductor—Mr H. 
Weist Hitt, At the Second Concert, December 17th, will be produced, for the 
first time in England, Hermann Goetz’s Symphony in F major, for which 
concert M. Candidus (the new tenor).is engaged. Herr Joseph Joachim will 
appear at the Fourth Concert, February 18th. Engagements are in negotiation 
with the most distinguished vocalists, solo pianists and violinists, $c., of England 
and the Continent, and the subscribers may rest assured that every effort will be 
made to maintain the Concerts at the same point of interest and efficiency which 
has commanded their favour during the past season. 


\ DME JENNY  VIARD - LOUISS CONCERTS, 
Sr JaMEs’s Hati.—The ORCHESTRA will consist of the followin 
éminent artists ;—First Violins—Messrs G. Palmer and Kummer (principals), F. 
Amor, Betjemann, H. Bailey, Léon Cats, H. Cooper, Easton, A. Gibson, J. 
Greebe, E. Halfpenny, B. Jones, O. Jung, Oldaker, F. Parker, J. Reed, Taylor, 
A. Villin, T. Watson, Wallace. Second Violins—Messrs G. Collins a. 
J. Brie, H. Gibson, Gunnis, Reynolds,W. Reed ©. Hayes, Jacobi, Kay,W. Levey, 
Leipold, Luke, H. Morley, W. Pratt, Payne, Snewing, Szczepanowski. Thirlwall, 
Zerbini. Violas—Messrs Doyle (principal), Bowie, Channell, Cubitt, Halber- 
stadt, Hann, Snyders, Hill, Laurence, Schreurs, Silberberg, Webb. Violoncellos 
—Messrs Jules Lasserre (principal), Boumann, A. Brousil, 0. Brie, Boatwright, 
Buels, Ellis, C. Ould, Ruddersdorff, J. Saunders, Vanderveldt, Woolhouse, 
Double Basses—Messrs Waud (principal), Burnet, Collet, A. Collins, Griffiths, A. 
Howell, C. Harper, Jakeaway, E. Ould, A, Reynolds, Strugnell, Winterbottom. 
Flutes—Messrs Svensden (principal), Jensen (second), Piccolo—Mr Barrett. 
Oboes—Messrs Dubrucq (principal), Malsch (second). Clarionets— Messrs 
Snelling (principal), Augarde (second). Fagoti—Messrs Trout (principal), 
Haveron (second). Trumpets—Messrs McGrath (principal), W. Morrow (second). 
Tromboni—Messrs Webster, Hadfield, Harvey. Messrs Wendland and 














r 
Barney. Eighth Season. SECOND CONCERT, Tuurspay, Nov. 28, at Eight. 
Haypn’s “OREATION,.” MdmeLemmens-Sherrington, Mr Vernon Rigby, and 
Signor Brocolini. Subscription for the Series, £2 12s, 6d., 22, £110s., and £1 1s,; 
Single tickets, 7s, 6d., 5s., 4s., 3s., and 1s. 


ANS VON BULOW’S SECOND and LAST PIANOFORTE 

\t RECITAL, St JamMEs’s HALL, WEDNESDAY Afternoon next, at Three o’clock. 

Tickets, 7s, 6d., 3s,, and 1s,, at Austin’s, 8t James’s Hall; Chappell’s, New 
Bond Street ; and the usual Agents. 


St ANDREW’S DAY.—The ANNUAL SCOTCH BALLAD 

CONCERT.—SATURDAY EVENING CONCERT, Nov. 30, Sv JAMES’S 
HALL, at Eight o'clock. Artists—Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Hoare 
and Miss Helen Meason, Mdme Patey and Miss ay ; Mr Sims Reeves and 
Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Maybrick and Mr Walter Clifford. Pianoforte-Mdme 
Arabella Goddard. Oornet—Mr Reynolds. Band of the Scots Guards, under the 
direction of Mr J. P, Clarke (by permission of their Colonel), Conductors— 
Messrs Ganz and SipNEY NAYLOR, Tickets, 6s., 3s,, 28., and 1s.; at 
Chappell & Co,’s, 50, New Bond Street; the usual Agents; and at Austin’s 
Office, 8t James’s Hall. 














8t brug; (principals), J. Standen, T. Mann, Keevil. Bass Tuba—Mr 
Sanders. Bw ty Meeves. Harp—Mr ——. Gross Cassa—Mr Pierre 
Calkin, Side Drum—Mr P. Calkin, Jun. Librarian—Mr P. Calkin. Triangle— 
Mr O. Smith. Conductor—Mr Wetst Hitt, Accompanist—Mr Henry Leipold. 


DME JENNY VIARD - LOUISS CONCERTS, 
Sr JAMES’s HaLt.—SUBSORIPTION TICKETS for the whole Series of 
Eight Concerts: Sofa and Balcony Stalls, £3 3s. ; Balcony and Stalls, £1 lls. 6d, 
Separate subscriptions are also issued for the four Winter or four Summer 
Concerts. Single tickets: Sofa and Balcony Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Stulls and Balcony, 
5s,; Area, 2s, 6d. Admission, One Shilling. Tickets may be obtained of 
Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; Hayes, 
201, Regent Street ; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street: R. W, 
Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street; A. Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildinzs: Keitb, 
Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St Jaines’s Hall. 


ISS H. SASSE begs to announce her ANNUAL 

MATINEE-MUSICALE, to be given at CapoGan Lop@E, Carlyle Square 

(by kind permission of Sir Thomas ngham ), Monpay, Dec, 2, 
to commence at Three o'clock, 
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| ISS LAURA GROVE begs to announce that her FIRST 
I GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place on THuRSDAY, 28th inst., 
at the MyDDELTON HALL, on which occasion she will be assisted by the following 
artists :—Vocalists—Mdmes Jeanie Rosse, Louise Mills, Catherine Westlake, 
Emma Berthold; Messrs Isidore de Lara, White, R.A.M., Prenton, Schneider, 
and Schuberth, Conductors—Mr EpwIn SHUTE and Herr SCHUBERTH, 
CHUBERT SOCIETY.  President—Sir Jutivs Bryepict. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScHUBERTH. Twelfth Winter Season, 1878.— 
The next Orchestral Practice will take place on Monday, Dec, 2. Gentlemen 
desirous to join are requested to write for particulars to 
H. G@. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 








ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 


Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
enteranytime. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—C, Ray, Sec., Langham 
Hall, W. 


_ 244, Regent Street, W. 





MDME ALICE BARTH. 
DME ALICE BARTH, having recovered from her 
accident, is prepared to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, English 
Opera, Concerts, &c. Address 24, Gloucester Crescent, Regent’s Park, N.W. 





REMOVAL. 
\ DME ALICE BARTH requests that all ENGAGE- 
MENTS may be addressed to her new residence, 24, Gloucester Crescent 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 





“ MARCHE BRESILLIENNE.” 
\ R BROWNLOW BAKER will play Ienacz Grnsonn’s 


celebrated ‘‘ MARCHE BRESILLIENNE,” at the Concert of the Kilburn 
Club, Nov, 25. 





“SAIL ON, O LOVE, SAIL ON.” 
\ R ELLIOTT LANGWORTH will sing Iaxace Grasonr’s 
4 popular Song, ‘‘ SAIL ON, MY LOVE,” at the Town Hall, Kilburn, on 
Monday evening, Nov. 25, 
“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS.” 
DME MARY BELVAL will sing Wettrneton Guernszy’s 


“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS,” at the Town Hall, Kilburn, on Monday 
evening, Nov. 25. 








“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


\ R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
4 “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Town Hall, Leeds, 
Nov. 23; Brixton, Dec. 5. 





“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” and “ THE MESSAGE.” 
Me ALFRED BAYLIS will sing (by desire) Ascier’s 
4! popular Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” and BLUMENTHAL's 
“THE MESSAGE,” at the Holloway Hall, Dee. 2. 


\ DLLE VICTORIA DE BUNSEN has returned to town 
4 for the Season, All communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., to be addressed to 10, Manchester Street, Manchester 
Square, W. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 

4 that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 

will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


ISS ANNA WILLIAMS begs that all communications 


respecting ENGAGEMENTS, &c., may be addressed to her at her residence, 
19, Warwick Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


) R_ BRIDSON (Baritone).—Communications __ respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 
Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


DME ANNA BISHOP SCHULZ begs to announce to her 


Park, we and pupils her return to town.—47, Gloucester Road, Regent's 











SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
“ TIALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP 2” 
Sung by Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING at the Monday Popular 


Concerts. Poetry wy SHELLEY. Music by J. W. Davison. Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ DONDO ALL’ ONGARESE.” From Haypy’s Trio in G. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Mdme Ovury. Price 4 : 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. oe 








PUCORDI (* Memories”) Romanza. Parole del Signor 


ANGIOLINI. Musica di IstporE DE Lara. Price 4s, ; 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Strect, W. aieiiletiiattnes 





Just Published. 
Sonata, Violin and Pianoforte, by Oro Booru. 


6s. net. London; NEUMEYER & Co., 114, Queen Victoria Street, B.C, 


Price 





In the Press, 
COLLECTION OF THIRTEEN GLEES, &e., &c. 


(hitherto unpublished). By WIL.ttaM BEALE, composer of “ What ho!” 
“Come let us join,” ‘“‘ Harmony,” ‘‘ Go, Rose,” &c, Edited by Epwarp PLaTER, 
8. D, 

“T’'ll enjoy the present time” + (A.7.T.B.) Price 
“ How soft the Music” 3 
“By the side ofa grove” ... «. 
** Scenes of woe” Sle eee 
“Lo! the Pride of the Village isdead” ... 
“* How often from the steep ” ee # 
“‘Oh! by yonder mossy seat” ee 
“The humble tenant”... Pn _ ose 
“‘Ode to the Memory of Samuel Webbe”... 
. ‘Thou herald of the blushing morn” 
11. ‘‘ When Fanny, blooming fair” 
12, “ Again the balmy Zephyr” ane * 
13, “ Sing unto the Lord”... ial (Canon 4 in 2) (8.A.7.B.) ,, ‘ 

Price of the collection to Subscribers, 5s. net, As the subscription list must 
shortly be closed, names of intending subscribers should be forwarded as early as 
nossible to the Editor, Mr EpwArD PLateER, 12, Girdler’s Road, Brook Green, W. ; 

. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond Street ; or to the Publishers, SraNLEY Lucas, WEBER 
& Co.,84, New Bond Street, London, W. 


T ITO DiI 
Has the honour to announce that he has 


REMOVED HIS LONDON MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT 
To 
265, REGENT STREET, W. 


see (A.T.T,B.B.) 
(S.A.1T.B,) 

ooo woe, (8.4.7. Be) 
(Round, 3 voices.) 


~ 

PPLMOSCS Hw 
cooorcococoooos: 
re oOkr eR DoOhRaae 


GIO. 


(oF MILAN) 


RICORDI 


Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 


All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms, 
All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


265.,—REGENT STREET, W., LONDON.—265. 





NEW SERIES.—No. 4.] (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
at gg ee ee 
Che Cheatre: 
A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1878. 


BILL OF THE PLAY. 


. THE Watcu-TowerR: ‘‘The Church Congress on the Drama;”" ‘‘‘A False 
Step’ towards discrediting the Censorship ;” ‘* Stage Abuses,” 
. PorrTRAIT OF Miss MARION TERRY. 

3. THE RouNnD TABLE: “ Parsons and Players,” by Dutton Cook; Sketches of 
the Life of a Great Singer,” by Richard Mansfield; “‘The Dearth of 
Originality,” by Sydney Grundy; ‘* Stock v. ‘Star’ Companies,” by W. 
Davenport Adams ; ‘‘ Opera-bouffe,” by Henry Hersee ; ‘‘ Orders for the 
iy Ang George Grossmith, Jun. ; ‘‘ A Sigh from the Stalls,” by Henry 

. Leigh. 

. PortRAI’ OF MR HERMAN VEZIN. 

. FEvVILLETON: “Only a Woman's Hair”—a sequel to ‘‘ Bashful Fifteen,” by 
Gerald Dixon. 

. NOTES en passant, 

. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, Rome, 
Milan, and New York, 

. Echoes from the Green-room, 

. Books: A Scotch Playhouse ; Tales from the Old Dramatists, 


London : WyMAN & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
SCHOTT & CO.’S 
NEW CATALOGUES 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
VIOLIN 

TENOR (VIOLA) 
VIOLONCELLO 
DOUBLE BASS 
FLUTE 

CLARIONET 

ORGAN 
HARMONIUM 

HARP 





ORCHESTRAL MUSIO. 
SACRED * 

MASSES. 

ELEMENTARY VOCAL MUSIC. 
FRENCH ROMANCES. 

AND OF THE WORKS OF 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 

ALEX, GUILMANT. .. 

4s CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 

CHAMBER i (Pianoforte ALSO THE MELODIES OF 
Trios, Quartets, &c., &c.) J. FAURE. 


May be had, post free, on application to 
SCHOTT & CO,, 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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THE OfHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
(From ‘‘ The Theatre.” ) 


Sua cuique voluptas. 


There are 
certain cut- 
and-dried ob- 
servations 
that have al- 
most become 
truisms con- 
cerning some 
of the minor 
drawbacks to 
perfection in 
modern thea- 
trical manage- 
ment, which I 
propose _ to 
consider from 
an opposite 
ow of view. 

propose to 
consider them 
from the point 
of view of the 
playgoer, an 
essentially 
selfish person, 
but one on 
whose smile 
and good opin- 
ion hang the 
fortunes of all 
who get their 
living from 
the theatre. 
What the 
critics and 
that verylarge 
and vague 
section of the 
public who 
“have the 
welfare of the 
stage at 
heart ” may 
say is all very 
wellintheory, 
no doubt, but 

in practice the ideal state of thingssuggested would not tend, I believe, 
to the advantage of the average playgoer, nor do I think the ulti- 
mate result would be particularly satisfactory to anybody. At all 
events, the three or four subjects on which I shall briefly touch may 
as well be looked at on ‘‘ the seamy side,” if only for the novelty of 
the view. We are continually hearing of the disadvantage under 
which the stage suffers from the altered state of affairs in the pro- 
vinces, Some years ago there were “circuits ”—that is, certain 
managers had so many theatres, and took their companies on from 
one town to another, thus filling up the year. Then Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Birmingham, &c., had their regular stock com- 
— and the London houses were supplied with actors from the 

est country theatres. Thus the actors, as a rule, who came to 
town had benefited from provincial training, and were seldom, if 
ever, ‘‘novices.” So far, so good. Romeo and Juliet could be 
played at short notice, with the certainty that Romeo would be 
thoroughly at home, and Juliet experienced and ‘‘ safe.” Nowadays 
it is not altogether improbable that Romeo may be a little amateur- 
ish, and Juliet eadion. up to the genuine tragic mark. But (and 
here let me state that the present writer has seen a good deal of 
provincial training, has, when a stage-struck lad, announced that 
the ‘carriage was in waiting,” has sung ‘‘comic” songs between 
the pieces, and played Eugéne de rme, Jim 8, and 
the ‘‘Long Boy” in the ‘‘comic business” of a pantomime 
on the same night, so that he knows what he is writing about) 
but—oh, what a long parenthesis !—let us confess Romeo is 
a young lover, not an elderly person, with a deep voice aud an ultra- 
marine chin, and that Juliet, if inexperienced, has at least beauty in 
her favour, which Miss Fitzhetherington, of ever so many Theatres 
Royal, certainly had not, although she had played with every star of 
eminence for thirty years. Space being of importance in The Theatre, 
I cannot continue my contention further ; but I trust for the intelli- 
gent reader I have struck the key-note of my argument, namely, that 





what the playgoer gets for his money now is as valuable as ever it 
was, so far as general all-round acting talent is concerned. As for 
the provincial audiences, they have an opportunity of seeing all the 
most attractive plays of the period produced with a completeness 
and effect they never witnessed before. The provincial playgoer has 
certainly benefited by the new state of things. 

We are continually being told that the “engagement for the run 
of the piece” isa mistake. In what respect? A piece is better 
cast generally than it would be with a stock company, and the 
aed is spared the painful spectacle of a venerable Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger with a polyglot brogue, or a Dudley Smooth with his voice 
in his boots. The opportunities afforded actors to exhibit versatility, 
and not unfrequently a decided talent for a totally different class of 
character from that with which they had been hitherto associated, 
are numerous. I could enumerate many instances of the bold but 
judicious selection by author or manager of particular actors 
or actresses for special parts, supposedly beyond their grasp or 
unsuited to their style, proving of the greatest advan to the 
piece, the public, and the artists p conn eh course, 
this does not apply to a piece written with a special view 
to the members of the company. But in that case it is simply, 
as it were, the engagement of the author for the run of the piece. 
‘“‘One-part” pieces are continually coming in for the animad- 
version of self-appointed critics, and here again, when such pieces 
ever are produced, which is seldom, the playgoer decidedly benefits. 
For this reason, he goes to see a piece with his great favourite 
Thompson in the principal part. Thompson being at the time the 
great attraction, the playgoer wants to see as much of him as possible, 
and if he only sees Thompson in a part as good as Johnson’s he con- 
siders himself defrauded. It has become very much the habit to call 
all pieces in which there is a fine leading character, a ‘‘ one-part” 
piece. I have continually seen the dramas written for Mr Toole 
described as of this class. I have myself written him six, and hasty 
generalisers would feel some surprise if they took the trouble to 
count up the list of artists who have achieved successes in the 
‘subordinate characters ;” successes which have led in many 
instances to fame. Even Hamlet is a ‘‘one-part” piece ; yet all the 
parts require good acting, and their impersonators, when competent, 
achieve distinction ; though I must confess the First Gravedigger is 
scarcely calculated to bring out all the best qualities of a ies 
com ; 

‘The ‘ order system” is a subject on which not only ‘‘ outsiders ” 
are continually having their say, but occasionally one who knows 
and has suffered swells the cry. Now it is a well-known fact that 
everybody fancies he can edit a paper or manage a theatre. If the 
ost of ‘‘adviser toa manager” were instituted, not a soul who 
nows the difference between the footlights and the ‘‘flys” but 
would consider himself the very man for the place. His first piece 
of advice would be, ‘‘stop all orders.” People who once get an 
order never pay again, he argues, and so did a clever writer ina 
weekly journal recently. This may or may not be, but when mana- 
gers are compelled to keep open large theatres for a lengthened 
period (and they are, though people who know nothing about it are 
apt in bad times to say ‘‘close at once,” as if a theatre wasn’t like a 
mine, where furnaces can't be put out and re-lighted at any moment), 
they do and always will find it to their interest to give very 
numerous free admissions at certain times; a judicious man 
ives them where they are valued, and to people who will probably 
fe pleased with the performance, and one person ple at bay 
who 


lay is a better advertisement than any printed puff m: 
Pal one holder of a ‘“‘pass” is apt to take a friem 
A little time ago an intending manager said to me: ‘‘I 


ays. 
yy not intend admitting a single order.” My reply was: 
“You'll admit a good many double ones before Christmas.” 
From the playgoer’s point of view the sight of a large theatre a 
fifth full is depressing—to the actor it is disheartening. “You have 
no more right to go into a theatre for nothing than to go into 
Simpson’s and expect a dinner gratis” is a plausible argument, but a 
specious one. The eater of the dinner consumes so much fish, flesh, 
and fowl, which have all cost money, and if not eaten by him would 
be so by a paying visitor, so the transaction is a clear loss to the 
proprietor. The free occupier of a seat that nobody else wants to 
sit in stands in a different relation to the manager of the theatre 
altogether. The order system is in itself not the evil it is stated to 
be ; its abuse may be so, but that is the manager’s fault. There 
are certain houses where free admissions are seldom given ; they are 
generally small theatres, and their success is the result of 
management and good luck, and has nothing to owe to the non-order 
system, though people are apt to point to them as examples of its 
beneficial effect. , 

I almost feel afraid to touch upon the ‘National Theatre” 

uestion, for it is a subject on which many excellent well-wishers of 

e stage feel strongly. It seems to me they are aiming at an 
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impossibility. The theatre is a place of amusement, of harmless, 
wholesome entertainment, where eye and ear may be pleased with- 
out the slightest sense of degradation, and where one should see and 
hear something calculated to awaken one’s sympathy for everything 
right, and gently stimulate one’s dislike of everything wrong. But 
the phrase “improvement,” which is being continually crammed 
down our throats, seems to me ill-selected and absurd. There is no 
reason why the player should be patted on the back by the parson. 
Each does his work honestly in his own walk of life, and neither 
wants the interference of the other. The cant about the connection 
of the church with the stage is rubbish. The actor requires no 
‘patronage ” from anyone. The many-headed public is his best 
friend, and that public, all-selfish as it is, gives him applause only 
when he affords it pleasure, and forgets his former triumphs when 
he happens to fall short of its requirements. Such an institution as 
a national theatre would inevitably collapse amidst heartburnings, 
jealousies, conflict of opinions, and general chaos. The British 
public and the British playgoer would look upon the national scheme 
as something that ‘‘ought to be supported ;”” but would inevitably 
keep away as they always do when they are told they should go 
anywhere to be ‘‘ improved.” 

Altogether, I don't see that the average playgoer has much to 
complain of in the present state of affairs, and it is impossible to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules in things theatrical, as it is unfair to sweep- 
ingly denounce existing institutions. Common sense generally asserts 
itself in the long run, and results prove the strongest argument. 

H. J. Byron. 


—p— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The opera on Saturday night was La Traviata, which, doubtless, 
in a great measure, owing to the promised appearance of a new 
Violetta, brought a crowded audience. Many representatives of 
Dumas’ “‘ Lady of the Camellias ”—set to music by Verdi in a style 
so fascinating as to heighten her good qualities and cast her demerits 
into the shade—have appeared since 1856, when the late Mr 
Benjamin Lumley introduced both the opera and Mdlle Piccolomini 
to the English public. Some have been good, some by no means 
good, some indifferent, some, whose names will at once recur to our 
opera-going readers, super-excellent. La Traviata, indeed, is an 
opera which—despite its repulsive story, despite the Germonts, 
Giorgio and Alfredo, father and son—always, no matter how imper- 
sonated, utterly uninteresting—tempts not merely young aspirants 
but artists of ripe experience, and no dramatic singer thinks her 
repertory complete if it does not include the part of Violetta Valéry. 
Christine Nilsson originally came out in it, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre ; Angiolina Bosio played it! Adelina Patti has played it ; 
Mdme Gerster, too; Mdme Albani, too; Miss Minnie Hauk made 
her début in it, this last summer, at Mr Mapleson’s establishment ; 
while others, too numerous to specify by name, even if we could 
recollect them all, have essayed the character with varying success. 
Now comes Mdlle Emilie Ambre, hitherto a stranger to this country, 
selecting J/ Traviata for her ‘coup d'essai” among us, and 
justifying her choice by the success she legitimately earned. 
Whether this young lady is, as we have been informed from divers 
sources, “ African by birth,” first seeing the light at Oran, in 
Algiers, whether she be a scion of some ‘distinguished Moorish 
family,” as we are equally advised, matters little or nothing. Enough 
that she is, beyond question, an artist of high promise. All ordinary 
folks watching with interest the progress of opera know actually 
about Mdlle Ambre is that, some years ago, she sang with marked 
success in Holland, especially at the Hague, attracting the attention 
of artistic connoisseurs in general, and that more recently, six 
months since in fact, she appeared at the Paris Théatre-Italien as 
the heroine of the 7’raviata, and subsequently—far more responsible 
task—as Aida, in Verdi's great Egyptian opera so-called, upon the 
production of which, at Cairo, the thrifty Khedive lavished a coffer 
full of money. To enter further into details about Mdlle Ambre’s 
brief career would answer no purpose. Her performance on Saturday 
night sufficed to show that the encouragement she has received and 
the praises awarded to her have neither been indiscriminate nor 
unwarranted by the acquirements she possesses. In regard to 
physical resources, if not gifted with a voice of exceptional power 
she has one sympathetic and charming in quality, the command she 
has obtained over which can only be the result of earnest and 
assiduous study. It isa genuine soprano, more telling—at least to 
judge by her method of using it—in the upper tones than in the 
other departments of its range. The voice, moreover, is flexible, 
and may—to employ the quaint expression of some critic, whose 
name we cannot just now remember—‘‘ be attuned to the finest 
issues,” Her subdued singing is all that can be desired, The 
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middle and lower notes of her voice, though, as we have suggested, 
not powerful, are managed with extreme finesse, and her mezza voce 
singing, when it has the chance of production without the sometimes 
over-demonstrative accompaniments remarkable, more or less, in all 
the orchestral scores of Verdi, is, to musically regulated ears, 
extremely attractive. Moreover, and last not least, her intonation 
is distinguished by almost uniform correctness, In short, if Mdlle 
Ambre is not already a perfect singer she has most of the requisites 
to become one. As an actress, too—and this in such an opera as 
La Traviata is of no light significance—she exhibits earnestness and 
feeling, added to a certain individuality, proving that she thinks for 
herself, and is no slavish imitator of preceding models. This causes 
us to accept as trustworthy the eulogiums passed on her Aida, a 
character in which every amateur would like to see her. Violetta, 
however, is a sufficient test of the histrionic powers of a lyric artist, 
and Mdlle Ambre has evidently made herself thoroughly conversant 
with the varied phases under which the character is revealed, both 
by Dumas, the original inventor, and by the musician for whom his 
frequent literary associate, Signor Piave, — the libretto con- 
structed upon the much too popular drama. In the first act, where 
Violetta is leading anything rather than an exemplary life, until the 
appearance of Alfredo first opens to her the secret that there can be 
such a thing as genuine, disinterested love; in the second, where, 
moved by the persuasions of the elder Germont, she sacrifices her 
lover and herself, taking leave of Alfredo, who (despicable personage 
as he is) outrageously insults her at the house of the Baron Duphol, 
by throwing at her feet, as earnest of her favours, the money he has 
been winning at the gambling table; and in the third, where, 
dying and repentant, the sudden visit of her lover, now undeceived, 
and devoted as he is contrite, comes too late to restore to newly- 
awakened life the unhappy “‘ poitrinaire,” Mdlle Ambre was equally 
at home. We have seldom heard the plaintive air, ‘‘ Ah fors’ é lui,” 
given with truer expression ; and if the joyous sequel, ‘‘Sempre 
libera degg’io” here and there lacked the unimpeded fluency to 
which other representatives of Violetta have accustomed us, it had a 
spirit and character of its own not to be gainsayed. In the duet 
with the elder Germont (Act II.), besides penetrating vocal tones, 
the new comer showed unmistakable dramatic instinct. The last 
act, however, was her best in all respects, and may be praised, not 
only for pathos, but for unexaggerated sentiment throughout. One 
saw the moribund heroine, and sympathized with her, the more so 
inasmuch as her supposed physical ailments were not made—which 
sometimes happens—obtrusively prominent. The delivery of the 
impassioned and melancholy air, ‘‘ Addio del passato,” was replete 
with genuine sentiment ; and as much may be said of the final duet 
with Alfredo, ‘‘ Parigiocara.” But, not to enter into further details, 
the charm exercised by Mdlle Ambre was her entire originality. She 
presented us with a Violetta of her own conception, and that, as the 
repeated calls and applause attested, was in all respects acceptable 
to the audience. Added to the qualifications with which we have 
credited her, Mdlle Ambre has a prepossessing appearance. Whether 
or not this may be of the Moorish type we do not feel qualified to 
say, but, at all events, it is a recommendation in itself. She is to 
make her second appearance in the 7'raviata on Thursday, and the 
sooner she appears in another opera the better. The Alfredo on 
Saturday was Signor Runcio, the Giorgio Germont, Signor Mendioroz. 
The performance generally, under the direction of Signor Li Calsi, 
was effective. 

The opera on Monday was Jl Flauto Magico, and during the 
remainder of the week there have been only repetitions. Carmen 
still continues attractive, with Mdme Trebelli as the ill-fated heroine. 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
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Organ Concerto, in G major te is 
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| Overture, A Midsummer Night’s Dream a ‘e 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Charge a fervid, not to say tumid, imagination with the task of 
picturing a caucus of all the apostles of ‘higher development” in 
pianoforte playing, and it would perhaps reproduce the famous meet 
of the Walkyries in Wagner’s Nibelungen. Certainly no place could 
be so appropriate as a wilderness of rocks, bounded by gloomy fir- 
woods and capped by storm-driven clouds, hither would hurtle 
through the heavy air the heroes of the key-board, each bestriding 
his favourite piano—-Rubinstein ‘flying all abroad” on an Erard, 
and Biilow gracefully managing a Bechstein, amid the play of lurid 
lightning and the roll of thunder, emulous of that produced from the 
deepest depths of the grandest ‘‘ grand” by the most muscular of 
the group. And what, as each loomed large in the sky, could be 
more fitting than the guphonious and highly intelligible Walkyrie 
salute, ‘‘Hoyatoho! Hoyatoho! Heiaha! Heiaha! Von Biilow 
(say), here! Hither thy horse !”? the whole scene culminating with 
the cry, ‘‘ Wild whinnies Walfather’s horse, snorts and snufls as he 
comes !”—and the entry of Abbe Liszt. There is not much likelihood 
of such a sensational tableau being presented. The leaders of our 
advanced cultus love to fight like Hal o’ th’ Wynd, each for his own 
hand, and certainly we who dwell in this Ultima Thule of the 
artistic world—this utterly unmusical and hopelessly degraded 
country—cannot expect to have amongst us more than a single 
luminary at once. At present we have Dr Hans von Biilow, and, on 
Monday evening, that eminent pianist, with his Bechstein, flashed 
across the usually serene firmament of the Popular Concerts. It has 
been indicated that he did so then for the first and last time this 
season, and though we are always glad to ‘‘ sit under” an artist with 
plenty to say worth hearing, we cannot but recognize the propriety 
of the arrangement. The rule in nature, as it should be in art, is 
serenity, and ‘‘ sensations” are the exception, We do not want many 
of these. They upset us. But, on the other hand, one now and then 
does good. They make those who are wide-awake more alert than 
ever ; they open the eyes of the sleepy, and generally quicken life. 
Wherefore, Dr Hans von Biilow should receive a hearty welcome. 
We may not approve all he does, but he makes himself talked about, 
and in discussing the artist it is impossible to avoid his art. 

Dr Hans von Biilow brought with him on Monday night a new 
work, dedicated to himself, by Hans von Bronsart. Even Mr 
Chappell’s public did not know, perhaps—so far are we from the 
true light—anything of Herr von Bronsart; some, it may be, 
were ignorant of his very existence. So much the more reason 
that Dr von Biilow should introduce us to the man and his music. 
As to the man he is a pupil of Liszt, director of the Hoftheater at 
Hanover, and exactly fifty years of age. As to his music, or, rather, 
since we know no other, as to the pianoforte trio in G minor, it 
may be said with entire confidence, that a work more suggestive of 
talent has rarely challenged judgment. The first movement shows 
that Herr von Bronsart possesses fancy and power of expression ; 
portions of the second movement, especially that in which a cantabile 
appears united to the light and lively principal theme, are simply 
exquisite, while the funeral gloom of the adagio is set of by pathos 
the most intense. Herr von Bronsart, moreover, is not defiant of 
form. He has the good sense to observe that supreme law of com- 
position, and, putting one thing with another, it seems clear that 
au fond he is an artist of the true type. But he was brought up in 
a spasmodic school, and, against his better self, carries out its 
teaching. The result is sometimes very odd, like the relapses into 
feigned insanity of a malingering prisoner who forgets his réle. 
Often in the course of the trio Herr von Bronsart goes on rationally 
enough, and then, without any warning, begins to tear his hair 
and foam at the mouth to the amazement of onlookers. Hence 
there are passages in the work worthy of a place among the 
wildest of the wild ; ‘‘all sound and fury, signifying nothing” to 
those who have not made modern musical insanity a special study, 
Another blemish here helps to counteract the effect of beauty, 
Like most ‘‘advanced” writers Bronsart puts on paper music for 
the pianoforte that seems to have been conceived for the orchestra, 
This is, above all, obvious in the opening movement, the general 











style and character of which can hardly fail to suggest an arrange- 
ment, for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, of an orchestral piece. 
No doubt, some will be found to argue that to take away from 
the pianoforte its individuality, and make it, to the extent of its 
means, imitative, is a step in advance. But others are 
not so minded, and no music like that of Herr von 
Bronsart will ever turn them from the works of the “ masters” 
who wrote pianoforte music pure and simple. All this, however, 
has only to do with Herr von Bronsart’s mistakes. His talent is 
clear, and we ought to be more familiar with his productions 
than we are. The performance of the trio by Mdme Néruda, 
Signor Piatti, and Herr von Biilow was a great treat, for hardly 
could anything more perfect be conceived. In the slow move- 
ment, above all, the acme of expression was reached. Among 
the other works in the programme, Schumann’s Fantaisie (Op. 17) 
for pianoforte had a conspicuous place, and was played by Dr 
von Biilow after his most characteristic fashion. A notice in the 
‘**book of words ”—not by the usual discreet hand—told us some 
strange things concerning this fantaisie, among them, that ‘‘ it 
transports us at once into that mood where we forget the present 
moment, with all its pettiness and meanness, and abandon our. 
selves to nobler and better thoughts, which, alas, we are only too 
neglectful to translate into words and deeds.” We will dispute 
neither the statement nor the reflection here ; but what does the 
writer mean when he says, ‘‘Free from the fetters of a defined 
form, he (Schumann) is seen to advantage.” If this be not one 
of the catch phrases of a school, it is nonsense, for how can an 
artist appear to advantage in a work of art having no defined 
form? There can be no art without defined form. The quality 
is essential. Yet these are our teachers ; and, although they pro- 
bably do not mean all they say, if we listen to them we shall 
inevitably be conducted back to the ‘‘realm of Chaos and Old 
Night.” Even now we sometimes suspect our proximity to that 


region 
** Without dimension, where length. breadth. and height, 
And time aud pla st.” 
Whether Schumann appears to advauta ve or otherwise in the 


Fantaisie, is a question every amateur has already decided for him- 
self, and we need not discuss it. But that Dr von Biilow did so in 
his very striking performance, above all of the second movement, 
the audience aftirmed with unanimity. Upon the rest of the pro- 
gramme there is no special need to dwell. It consisted of Beethoven’s 
Quartet in D major (Op. 18), the perfection of ‘defined form” and 
of art; Schubert’s Rondeau Brilliant (Op. 70), for pianoforte and 
violin, in which Mdme Néruda, by her exquisite playing, carried 
off high honours, and two songs—Sullivan’s ‘‘ Orpheus with his 
lute,” and Rubinstein’s ‘“‘Du bist wie eine Blume”—sung by Mrs 
Davison, the American soprano, with the skill of a vocalist and in 
the spirit of an artist. 








CoPENHAGEN.—Seiior Sarasate left this capital and interrupted 
his projected concert tour, in order to play betore the German Court 
at Coblentz on the 16th inst. He gave here six concerts in one 
week and played on two Sundays before the King. On quitting 
Coblentz he intended giving concerts in Liibeck, Hamburgh, Berlin, 
and Leipsie. 

Zvuricu.—The organ in the Tonhalle has been destroyed by fire] 
Bach’s Mass, in B minor, was to have been executed in the building; 
and, in view of the disaster, the ecclesiastical authorities offered the 
cathedral and its organ for the performance. ‘The result has been 
to show that the acoustic qualities of the cathedral are far superior 
to those of the Tonhalle. 

Brunswick.—Rheingold has been produced, under the direction 
of Herr Franz Abt, at the Ducal Theatre. All the singers, together 
with the conductor, were called on at the end of the performance, 
Die Walkiire is to follow in the spring. In consequence of the 
fatiguing rehearsals indispensable tur tie above two Wagnerian 
operas, the number of Subscription Concerts this year has been 
limited to five. Mdme Essipoft aud Herr Staudigl, a member of 
the operatic company at Baden, took part in the first concert, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


Grace No. 1 to be offered to the Senate on Thursday next is for 
the confirmation of a report which was published and discussed some 
months ago. Considering the interval which has since elapsed, and 
the fact that a member of the Board has recently published his 
reasons for not signing that report (see Reporter, No. 256, p. 44), it 
would seem desirable that the Senate should have their attention 
called to the recommendations contained in that report and to the 
reasons which induced the majority of the Board (5 out of 7*) to 
concur in them. 

The issue would seem to be a very simple one. 

The University has for years past required the public performance 
of the exercises for a musical degree, but this requirement (whatever 
may be said for or against it in itself) has practically been a dead 
letter in all but a very few cases, owing to the great expense 
involved. A substitute for such a performance, in which the 
exercise is represented in a manifestly imperfect form, has ~been 
allowed to pass muster, but not without protest. In 1867 the Senate 
accepted a report of a Syndicate which called attention to the fact 
that though the exercise was one written for a full chorus and 
orchestra, its performance had been hitherto simply one by a choir 
and organ—a performance which it is impossible to describe as a real 
representation of the exercise. The Syndicate, seeing the difficulty 
of enforcing such a representation in all cases, recommended the 
abolition of the performance in the case of the bachelor’s exercise, 
but retained it in the case of the doctor’s—with, however, the proviso 
that it should be performed ‘‘ with such form of accompaniment as 
shall be approved by the professor of music,” meaning thereby, as 
the context shows, that an orchestra should be employed and the 
imperfect chapel performance discontinued. Since that time, how- 
ever, the same substituted performance has been allowed to continue 
in the case of the doctor’s exercises, the professor being naturally 
reluctant to inflict upon his candidates the very heavy expense 
which the legitimate performance entails. 

The Board of Musical Studies—that is, the majority of them— 
consider the a practice unsatisfactory. They feel that the 
performance of the exercise is in no sense an academic necessity : it 
forms, that is, no portion of the now very ample musical tests to 
which the university submits the candidates for this degree : they 
know that a real performance would be very costly to the candidate 

(under the most favourable circumstances not less than £200 to 
£250), whilst the present (in their view) inadequate substitute is 
also not without expense. They, therefore, ask the Senate to do 
in the case of the doctor’s degree what they have already done in 
the case of the bachelor’s, and rule that this performance shall be no 
longer compulsory. 

The removal of this very heavy burden, the like of which is 
attached to no other degree given by the University,+ whilst it 
would in no way affect the completeness of the tests of knowledge to 
which the candidates are subjected, will, it is hoped, increase the 
beneficial influence of the University by inducing more candidates 
to come forward for examination. 

With regard to the objection that the proposal involves a variation 
from the practice of other universities, it should not be forgotten 
that recent enactments of the Senate with regard to music have 
involved far more important variations than this, and that in matters 
of academic legislation both here and at other universities, it is 
usual to consider a proposal on its own merits. 

Subjoined is a letter which the Professor of Music has addressed 
to me as Chairman of the Board of Musical Studies. 

I only wish to add that the performances of the four doctors’ 
exercises last Easter Term made other musical members of the 
Senate as well as myself feel more strongly than before how very 
unsatisfactory such performances are. In the case of one exercise, 
indeed, we had a real chorus, so that the vocal portion of the work 
was satisfactorily rendered, but the absence of the orchestra left the 
performance as a whole still inadequate to its purpose. It is hard to 
discover what object is to be gained by such imperfect performances 
as these, and as they, too, cost both time and money, it would seem 
more practical to discontinue them, GERARD F, Cops, 

Trinity College, Nov, 12, 1878, 


My Dear Mr Coss,—To you, as Chairman of the Board of 
Musical Studies, let me state my views on the dissent of two 





* The report was only signed by four out of the seven members. But Mr 
Pauer, who was absent from England at the time, wrote to express his full 
approval of its recommendation, 

_t The only approach to it is the printing of the theses for the degrees in 
divinity ; but the expense in this case can hardly be compared with the above, 





| members from the recommendation of the Board that public per- 


formance of exercises be no longer compulsory on candidates for the 
degree of Mus. Doe. 

The performances of doctor’s exercises I have witnessed were 
inadequate: I. In respect of voices ; because the singers in college 
chapels, however efficient for such duty, are untrained and unused 
to the singing of songs of various character to — audiences, 
and they are, therefore, inadequate to the possible requirements of 
the solo pieces in the compositions in question: and because the 
numbers, averaging four to a part in the prescribed eight-part choruses, 
are utterly inadequate to render the effect conceived in such works 
by the authors—in this respect, the exceptional choir of 120 voices 
who sang Dr Parry’s exercise realized what was but hinted at 
in the execation of the other productions. If. In — of instru- 
ments ; because the highest eulogy that can be passed on the organ 
is that it is self-characterized and would lose its greatest merit and 
value were it to be so toned that it could be mistaken for anything 
but an organ. Truly, for practical convenience in the study, the 
drawing-room, or even college chapels, where the orchestra for which 
such music has been composed is unattainable, clever men have 
spent their talent on its translation into a form capable of being 
rendered by one or more substituted instruments, such as the piano- 
forte or a quartet of bowed instruments, or an organ; but such 
arrangements as little show the qualities of tone of the original as 
can an engraving show the varieties of colour in a picture.  Instru- 
mentation, a branch of art chiefly developed since the birth of 
Mozart, is one of the strongest tests of candidates for a doctor’s 
degree ; it includes practical knowledge of how to write for each 
instrument chosen, and perception of the capabilities of effect from 
their manifold combinations. The very clever organist of St John’s 
Chapel, who accompanied two of the exercises in last Easter Term, 
rightly asserted the impossibility of doing justice to the violin 
passages he had to play on the organ; and could his instrument have 
been distorted to sound like that for which it was substituted, his 
admirable playing would still have given no proof of the mechanical 
fitness of the passages for their designed purpose. 

The suggested analogy of the performance of the exercise to the 
publication of a prize essay does not hold, because in this case the 
successful candidate receives money to defray the costs of printing, 
whereas in that of the musical performance, the entire expense must 
be met by the candidate, the amount of which—for competent solo 
singers, band, chorus, and probable hire of room, &c.—is to be 
counted by hundreds of pounds. 

The new rule of the University of London, which insists on the 
performance of exercises, is a bad criterion for Cambridge use ; since 
in the metropolis the members of the orchestra have neither to spend 
time in travel nor money in conveyance, and hence the cost of their 
engagement would be but a fraction of that for them to play else- 
where. ‘This last applies, I believe, also to the Dublin pelesiomee. 
Oxford still stands in the list advanced; but, as that University was 
earlier than Cambridge in the requirement of literary qualifications 
from musical candidates, so it is not impossible that she may one 
day take example from one who has heartily followed her own if 
Cambridge dispense with the necessity for the performances of 
exercises, 

It is urged that ‘‘no candidate up to the present time has not had 
the power to have his exercise performed with full band and chorus.” 
I rejoice to learn that the affluence of candidates has been so great 
as to give them the power of paying a sum varying from £200 
upwards, but I wonder as much as rejoice. The tax is enormous 
and beyond all reasonable demand. Incomplete performance of an 
exercise is, I think, a discredit to the University, because a mis- 
representation of the work ; it is unworthy of a great institution to 
place the productions of its graduates officially betore the world in a 
mutilated form, as an economical substitute for a truthful presentation. 

In regarding the proposed alternative of publishing instead of 
performing the exercise, I trust the Senate will consider the com- 
parative bulk and price of music engraving with that of letter-press 
printing, the one being at most a twentieth part of the other. I hope 
the Senate will also consider how few persons can read music as 
compared with those who can read literature, and how comparatively 
few of those who can ever will read such publications as these 
exercises, which are written for purely scholastic and examination 
purposes, and not with any view to popular appreciation in the 
musical world, The candidate, therefore, would have no chance of 
finding any sale for such a publication and so meeting its expense. 

I greatly regret that the Board were not quite unanimous in 
signing the report, but the opposition to it exposes to me stronger 
and stronger grounds for adhering to its recommendation. I am, 
faithfully yours, G, A, MACFARREN, 


7, Hamilton Terrace, N,W., 
October 20, 1878, 
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Music in Germany. 
(From Holiday Notes in the ‘‘ Manchester Examiner and Times.” ) 


From Dresden. 


The charm which nearly all strangers find in Dresden is cer- 
tainly not difficult to account for. There is scarcely a city in 
Europe which possesses more varied attractions, and it is not 
surprising that the city contains so large an English and American 
colony. Dresden is sometimes called the German Athens, and 
perhaps no other city in the empire so well deserves the name. 
For centuries literature and the arts have been religiously fostered 
here, and though other cities are now its rivals in their encourage- 
ment of learning, the Saxon capital is supremely beloved by the 
lovers of the fine arts, But Dresden is a beautiful city, apart 
from its advantages as the paradise of artists. Its fine situation 
on two banks of a broad river, the domes and towers which rise 
superbly above its many-coloured roofs, give it an imposing ap- 
pearance from whatever side it is approached, and the city never 
looks so stately as when seen from the tine bridges which cross the 
[ilbe. And though we are sometimes told that we ought not to 
allow ourselves to adinire the interior of the city, I confess that 
in returning to Dresden on a fifth visit I find the old fascination of 
the placa stronger than ever, and I prefer, instead of telling, as 
perhaps I ought to do, something about the changes which have 
been carried out during the last few years, to write about the old 
familiar scenes, and to admit that I found it difficult to look with 
a critical eye even on the ugly old palace where the princes of the 
Royal house of Saxony have lived so long. Nor do I believe that 
anyone could see this fair city in such weather without sym- 
pathizing with those who say that in Dresden one wishes to make 
the moments hours and the hours days. Where can you find a 
fairer and more enchanting city scene than from the promenade of 
the Brull or the terraces of the Belle Vue Hotel, which overlook 
the Elbe? One might linger here for hours without growing 
weary. The gables of the lofty houses of the Neustadt on the 
opposite bank, rising above the trees of the pretty gardens on the 
river side stretching from the bridge to the handsome Japanese 
palace, delight the eye by their broken lines and varied colours; 
long boats heavily laden with the building stone from the quarries 
of the Saxon Switzerland are constantly passing; the steamers for 
Meissen or for Bohemia are loading and unloading beneath us, and 
tle goiden light of the summer afternoon brings out the propor- 
tions and colour of the noble old bridge with remarkable effect. 
It is a picture never likely to be forgotten, and the same view is 
not less fascinating when seen under bright moonlight, But the 
streets and squares of the city are seen to exceptional advantage 
in the early morning. The inhabitants are not sluggards, and the 
bridge is as lively at six o'clock as at noon; the students, the 
workpeople, and the peasants are astir in great numbers, and the 
Neustadt looks tempting. But we will not cross the bridge just 
now. Let us pass under the palace by the old ground gateway 
into the heart of the city. The houses even of the older quarter 
have little of the rich quaintness which meets one everywhere in 
the streets of some of the northerly cities; and to those who come 
as we did from Hildesheim and Brunswick, the solid respectability 
of the Dresden houses is not a picturesque contrast. But how 
pleasant it is to wander through the open market in the great 
square! The air is fragrent with the smell of fruits and flowers, 
and the stores of the stalls are only less attractive to the eye than 
the lively sunburnt faces of tl:e old women who keep them. But 
the morning is not unfavourable to a more general view than any 
street, square, or terrace can offer us, Let us mount one of the 
high church towers. The Kreuzkirche is at hand, and will serve 
our purpose admirably, Its height is 342ft., but there is a good 
staircase all the way, and we are rewarded by a superb view for 
the labour of the ascent. All Dresden is at our feet, with its 
parks, squares, and palaces, the new quarters spreading in every 
direction. We can trace the courze of the Elbe for miles, down- 
wards through the pretty vine-covered hills towards Meissen, 
upwards past the wooded heights whence rise the three villas 
conspicuous from the bridges and terraces of Dresden—one of 
which was built by a merchant whose name is still held in 
honoured memory in Manchester—to where the dim outlines of 
the mountains of the Saxon Switzerland are faintly seen throuzh 
the morning haze, Here, toa, we might be tempted to linger, did 





not the deep tones of our companion, the huge clock bell, remind 
us that time is fleeting. 

No one ever need be at a loss how to spend his day in Dresden. 
Most of the galleries are free to visitors three or four days in the 
week, and admission is gained to the best of the others by payment 
of a small fee. The gallery of pictures unrivalled north of the 
Alps, the Japanese palace, the noble library, the ancient sculpture, 
and other collections may be readily seen; and the armoury, 
porcelain, and, for those who care to pay the heavy fee to see 
them, the treasures of the Green Vault, are conveniently situated 
near the centre of the city. I will spare you the record of our 
rambles here, though the recollection of them will ever be pleasant. 
Do not we generally enjoy the places and pictures which delighted 
us in former years, even more than what is new? For my part, I 
would gladly go a hundred miles out of my way to renew, after a 
few years’ interval, the intense pleasure of sitting before the 
Sistine Madonna and its companion Holbein, now, alas! dethroned 
from its old supremacy ; and none who have had the experience 
are ever sorry to renew the delight in revelling in the charm of 
the splendid colouring of Correggio and the Venetian painters— 
of seeing the fine old Albert Durers, the speaking jortraits hy 
Rembrandt, and to mention only one more out of a thousand, tl-e 
marvellous drawing and exquisite finish of Van der Werff's 
“ Expulsion of Hagar.” But assuredly the Direction ought either 
to secure a finer collection of modern pictures or abandon the 
pretence of keeping one. I have seen much finer collections of 
ancient sculpture than that in the Dresden Japanese Palace, |ut I 
know of few antiques more interesting than the two statues of 
gracefully-draped Roman matrons which were found in an almost 
perfect state in the theatre of Herculaneum. The parks and 
gardens here are also very attractive. In the great public garden 
on the east side of the city one may walk or drive for miles under 
the sheltering shade of lofty forest trees, and the well laid-out 
Zoological Gardens are at hand to give additional variety to te 
day’s enjoyment, 

(To be continued.) 
——Q————= 


BERLIN. 
(Correspondence. ) 

At the Royal Operahouse, a youthful vocalist, Mdlle Seebold, from 
Wiesbaden, selected the part of Joarim, in M. A. Rubinstein’s 
Maccalider, for her first theatrical attempt, which gave promise, and 
was fairly successful. On the 9th inst., Robert fe Dinble, after a 
considerable pause, once more appeared in the bills, and drew a full 
house.—The Singacademie will commemorate the ‘* Todtenfesttag ” 
(the 24th inst.) by a performance of two Cantatas by Bach and 
Lachner’s Requiem —M. Henri Wieviawski recently gave a concert 
at Kroll’s Theater. While playing the Allegro of his second Violin 
Concerto (that in D minor), he was suddenly compelled, by an attack 
of asthma, to desist. After a pause he endeavoured to finish the 
movement, sitting down, but, after struggling for some time with his 
disease, had to own himself vanquished. Suddenly a friend and 
fellow artist came to the aid of the sufferer, the new comer being no 
other than—Joseph Joachim. Greeted on his appearance with 
thunders of applause by the audience, and with a flourish by the 
orchestra, he played that most difficult of all solos for the violin, 
Bach’s Chaconne, as none, perhaps, but himself can play it. The 
enthusiasm of the audience was most emphatically expressed, and 
M. Wieniawski, overcome by mingled admiration and gratitude, 
openly embraced his distinguished brother in art.—The Farkas-Mor 
Gipsey Orchestra is attracting large numbers to the Luisenstadisches 
Theater. The performers have no printed music before them, and, 
according to their own account, are totally destitute of aught like a 
theoretical musical education. Despite this, their performances, 
even in a strictly artistic sense, are extremely interesting.—A joint- 
stock concert speculation, entitled the Sanssouci. established a short 
time since, and intended aa ge for the middle shop-keeper class 
and others of similar social rank, promises to prove successful. It 
gives, on Mondays and Thursdays. in addition to selections of light 
popular music, symphonic works by the great masters, It is under 
the direction of Herr Ed, Braun, and is carried on by members of 
the orchestra. 





Mustcu.-—A special series of Nibelungen perfermances will have 
come off by the 23rd inst. at the Theatre Royal. Rheingold waa 
set down for the 17th; Die Walkiire, for the 19th; Siegfried, for the 
Qist; and D’e Gétterddimmerungy, for the 23rd, The price of a stall 
for the whole four performances was fixed at culy 12 niarks, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 
TWENTY-FIRST SEASON, 1878-79. 


Drrecror—Mkr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 








THE SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25, 1878. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 


PART I. 
QUINTET, in C major, Op. 163, for two violins, viola, and two 
violoncellos—Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA, MM. L. itd ZERBINI, Schubert, 
coo A uder' 


PEzzZE, and PIATTI 
Schubert. 


SONG, “ Grenzen der Menschheit "—Madlle REDEKER 
SONATA, in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No, 1 (“The Moonlight’ » for 
pianoforte alone—Mdme MonTiaNy-REMAURY ... 
PART II. 
Aus meinem grossen Schmerzen” 
sonas,{ «Auf dem Meere” 
“Er ist gkommen” 


. Beethoven. 


.. Franz, 


Mdlle REDEKER. 
TRIO, in F major, Op, 18, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 
Mdme MonvigNy-REMAURY, Mdme NokMAN-NERUDA, and | 4 
Signor PIATTI . Saint-Saéns, 
Conductor—Sir Ju U Lvs Benepicr. 





THE THIRD SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 


Tuts Day, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOY. 23, 1878. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely, 





Programme. 


QUARTET, in C major, No. 6, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NORMAN- NERUDA, MM. L. Rigs, tama 
and PraTri.. pas ‘eis .. Mozart. 

BONG, ‘ Wishes ” —Malle HELEN ARNIM . Macfarren, 

SONATA, in A major, Op. 69, for pianoforte and "Yioloncel! o— 

Mdme MontiGny-REMAURY and Signor Prart ... Beethoven, 

SONATA, os 4 — No. 1, for violin—Mdme ee NERUDA. “= 

*Win owers” 2 ueffer. 

SONGS, { “ Forsaken” Metelasohn, 

QUINTET, in E flat, Op. 44, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme MonTiGNy- -REMAURY, Mdme NorMan- 
Nerupa, MM. L, Ries, ZERBINI, and PrartTi % .. Schumann, 


Conductor—8ir Ji Ltvs BENEDICT. 


8talls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn ‘Cock, 63, New Bond Street ; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New 
Bond re Keith Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, ; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at CHAPPELL & Co.'s, 
50, New snot Street. 


WADMORE 


Prof. @. A. MACFARREN (Chairman). 
JOSEPH BaRNBy, Esq. 

Sir Juttus Benepicr, 

Joun Boosey, Esq. 

ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Esq. 

‘W. H. Cumminas, Esq, 

W. G. Custys, Esq. 

J. W. Davison, Esq. 


= consequence of the lamented and unexpected death of 
the young and talented Singer, JOHN L. WADMORE, his friends are most 
anxious at once to raise a Subscription, for the benefit of his Widow and Ohild, 
for whose future he had not been able to provide, The recollection of his 
endearing character and amiable qualities will strongly appeal to those who knew 
him, and the honourable distinction he had obtained in his profession will be an 
additional reason to urge your kind co-operation in this labour of love for those 
left to mourn his loss, 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited, and those ladies and gentlemen desirous of 
assisting the committee in furtherance of this object are requested to forward 
their donations to the 





MEMORIAL FUND." 


Committee. 


CHARLES HALLE, Esq, 

HENRY LESLIE, Esq. 

J. M. Levy, Esq. 

Henry Litr.eton, Esq. 

WALTER MACFARREN, Esq. 

A, RANDEGGER, Esq. 

CHARLES SANTLEY, Esq. 

ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Esq., Mus, D. 


Honorary Creagurers, 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO,, 84, New Bond Street, 
JOHN GILL, Esq., Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


HENRY GUY, . ro 
STANLEY LUOAS, | Hon, Secs., 84, New Bond Street, W. 


* Alist of subscribers to the Fund will shortly be published, 





ErratuM.—Towards the conclusion of the ‘‘ Occasional Note” 
relating to Mdlle Chiomi at Bayreuth in the last number of the 
Musical World, p. 740, for ‘‘ ‘What a party!’ exclaims the editor 
of the Signale. Ae cannot,” &c., read : ‘«* What a pity,’ exclaims 
the editor of the Signale, we cannot,” &e. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musical WorxDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Consultations. 
No. 1. 
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Retiring Room at St James's Hall. 


Wednesday, Nov, 20, 1878, 


ALDERMAN Srovt.—Oh! Doctor, glad you’ve come. 
ulse, 

. Dr Tun (feeling pulse).—Hundred and ninety-two! What's 
the matter ? 

ALDERMAN Stout.—Five sonatas | 

Dr Tuin.—Sonatas? Sonnets, you mean, 

ALDERMAN Stout.—No, sonatas—Beethoven ! 

Dr Tu1n.—Which sonatas ? 

ALDERMAN Stout.—Last five—A, B flat, E, A flat, C minor ! 

Dr THIN.—With variations ? 

ALDERMAN STOUT (gasping). —Oh ! yes—and fugues ! 

Dr Tu1n.—Go home! Go to bed! Put on a mustard plaister | 
Five such ata breath! Heucauda/ Austin! 


Feel my 
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Enter Mr Austin. 





Mr Avstin.—Well, Doctor? What’s up? I want none of your 
medicine. 

Dr Tu1n.—Yes, but this gentleman ‘does. 
four-wheeler. He has heard five sonatas at a stretch. 
for breath. Bed—plaister ! 

Mr Avstin.—Five sonatas! I have been at St James’s Hall for 
twenty years, and never heard one sonata. 

[Exit Mr Austin to order cab. 

ALDERMAN Srovut (gasping).—Oh ! oh! 

[Exit Dr Thin. 


Send him home in a 
He gasps 
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SVMIS GG 777d 


At the Stag and Wafer. 
November, 1878. 


Mason WHALE (exhausted).—Oh ! oh! Send for Dr Sprat. 
Enter Dr Sprat. 


Dr Sprat.—I’m here. I knew what would be the case. 

Masor WHaALE.—I'm very ill. 

Dr Sprat.—Why would you go to the concert? I told you not 
to go. 

| on Wua.e.—Holbein. I like to see Holbein. 

Dr Sprat.—You didn’t see Holbein. It was a concert for the 


blind. 
Masor Wuatze.—No. I heard Liszt ! 
Dr Sprat.—The Death- Dance ? 
Magor Wuate.—The Danse Macabre. 
hospital for the deaf ! ; 
Dr Sprat,—Then you wouldn’t have heard it. I see, old boy. 
Here, swallow this (gives him strychnine). Poor old fellow ! ; 
Mason WHALE (swallows strychnine).—Oh | I'd rather take this 
than the Death- Dance. [Exit Dr Sprat. 
Mayor WHALE (faintly). Oh! oh! oh! (sleeps and dreams). Liszt 


or strychnine? Strpchnine | 


teal 


I wished it had been a 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
Mpme Montieny Rémavry, the distinguished French pianist, 


| has returned to London, and will play this afternoon at Mr 


| Arthur Chappell’s Popular Concerts. Good news. 


May her 
shadow never be less! 





Dvunrine the last century the most celebrated organ in Europe 
was that at Haerlem. Commenced in 1735 by Christian Miiller, 
and completed by him in 1738, it has four keyboards with sixty- 
eight stops, and contains no fewer than five thousand pipes. 
Twice a week the Temple of St Bavon, of which it forms the 
principal ornament, is changed into a concert-room, where the 
public may, for half-a-florin a head, enjoy the performances of 
the organist. Handel played on the Haerlem organ, as did also 
Wolfgang Mozart, as proved by a letter written by his 


| father, and bearing date the 16th May, 1766: “The organist 


invited Wolfgang to go and play on the celebrated Haerlem organ, 


| which Wolfgang accordingly did the following day. It is a 


superb and excellent instrument with sixty-eight stops. Every- 
thing is tin; wood does not last in this damp country.” The 
future author, then ten years old, of Don Giovanni and the 


| Requiem, was, in company with his sister, Nanerl, making a 


tour through Europe. The two little prodigies were taken about 


| to the various European capitals, where their father exhibited 
| them for money. They had already been to Vienna, Munich, 


' London, and the Hague. 


Brussels, Paris (where they spent the winter of 1763—1764), 
They were shortly afterwards to return 
to their own country by way of Paris. Another organ well- 
known to modern tourists is that at Fribourg, in Switzerland. 
It was completed in 1834 by a local builder, named Aloys Mooser, 


| and contains nearly eight thousand pipes distributed among 





seventy-four stops. 


Accorp1né to statistics drawn up by M. 
Lajarte, the following is the number of 
times that the operas enumerated have 
been performed respectively at the Grand 
Opera, Paris, since the year 1827: Les 
Huguenots, 620 times ; Gutllaume Tell, 617 ; 
Robert le Diable, 593; La Favorita, 481 ; 
La Muette, 471; La Juive, 431; Comte 
Ory (Rossini) 373; Le Prophéte, 348; 
Lucia di Lammermoor, 268; Le Philtré 
(Auber), 242; L’ Africaine, 227 ; Il Trova- 
tore, 223; Faust, 217 ; Don Giovanni, 171; 
Gustave III. (Auber), 169; Le Dieu et la 
Bayadere (Auber), 147; Hamlet, 144; La 
Reine de Chypre, 118; Der Freischiitz, 114; 
Le Serment, 102; and Tannhduser, 3. 





“ How lovely is spring !” he exclaimed, as they wandered — 
? 


Concerts oF Map. Jenny Viarv-Lovis.—The first of a new 
series of these highly interesting concerts is announced for Tuesday 
evening next. There will be the same admirable orchestra of 
“90” performers, with the same experienced conductor, Mr Weist 
Hill. Among the many interesting features of the programme are 
a Capriccio for pianoforte, inC major (MS.), by the great Florentine 
master,Cherubini, never before heard, and aConcerto for pianoforte 
and orchestra, in F, by Hummel, which although printed, and not- 
withstanding the composer's wide-spread popularity, has hitherto 
been altogether overlooked. The spirited and energetic French 
lady will thus have the credit of introducing them to the public, for 
which our London amateurs can hardly prove ungrateful. Mad. 
Viard-Louis deserves success, and we have little doubt will obtain it, 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS, 

Hicusury ATHEN£UM.—Miss Cowen gave a dramatic recital at 
the above institute on Thursday, November 14th, and was assisted 
by her pupil, Miss Arditi, and Mr Arthur Lewis, with Miss Emily 
Thornton as vocalist. Miss Cowen displayed her perfect elocution 
in the scene from King John, and great feeling both in Francillon’s 
‘* Behind the Scenes” and ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Charwoman,” written 
expressly for her by ‘‘Re Henry.” This piece will always assure 
success to Miss Cowen, as it is particularly adapted to her talents, 
Miss Arditi took part in a comedietta, also by the same author. 
Miss Thornton was encored in ‘At Last,” by F. H. Cowen, 
accompanied by the composer. The hall was crowded. 

GREENWICH.—The Lurline Boating Club gave a concert at the club 
house, Greenwich, on Nov. 13. The concert opened with a piano 
duet on Der Freischiitz, played by the Misses Latter. Mr D. Cohen 
sang ‘‘ Non ever” with great taste, displaying a light baritone voice 
of agreeable quality. He then gave a serenade by Isidore de Lara, 
for which he obtained a “‘ re-call.” Mrs Goodman Russell was highly 
successful in Hullah’s ‘‘Storm,” being encored. Miss Austin, a 
young lady with a sweet mezzo-soprano voice, sang De Lara’s ‘‘ I 
am thine, and thou art mine,” and was greatly applauded. Other 
artists appeared, and the concert was a genuine success. 

Tue Saturday Evening Concerts at St James’s Hall com- 
menced on Nov. 16, and attracted a large audience. The artists 
announced were Mdmes Lemmens-Sherrington, Osgood, Nouver, 
Patey, and Meason; Miss Annie Butterworth, Messrs Edward 
Lloyd, Vernon Rigby, Maybrick, and Walter Clifford; Mdme 
Arabella Goddard (pianoforte), and Mr Howard Reynolds 
(cornet). Signor Tito Mattei replaced Mdme Goddard, who is still 
indisposed ; and a telegram was read from the medical gentleman 
attending Mr Lloyd, who is suffering from a very bad sore throat. 
Mr Ralph Abercrombie was engaged by the directors to replace him. 
This gentleman sang the same songs set down for Mr Lloyd, and 
received a ‘‘call” for ‘*The Blue Alsatian Mountains.” Mdme 
Patey was encored in ‘‘The Old, Old Story,” by Blumenthal, and 
sang ‘The Minstrel Boy.” Mrs Osgood sang ‘‘ Ruby,” by Virginia 
Gabriel, and was rapturously encored. Mdme Sherrington received 
a ‘‘call” for “* My mother bids me bind my hair,” and was encored 
in Roeckel's ‘‘Terry O'Shea.” Mdme Nouver gave ‘‘Il Bacio” 
(Arditi) and ‘‘Bid me discourse” (Bishop). Messrs Ganz and 
Thouless conducted. 

Movies FericiA AND VicToRIA DE BunsEN, who have just re- 
turned from Sweden, gave their first soirée musicale on Thursday, 
Nov. 14th, at their residence, Manchester Street. The pianoforte 
ag of Malle Felicia, and the Swedish songs of Mdlle 

Yictoria Bunsen were among the most agreeable features of the 
evening. Other well-known artists assisted, and with the rest Mr 
Oberthiir, who played several of his admired compositions for the 
harp. There was a fashionable assembly to welcome the young 
artists, among whom were Lady Hampton, Lady Douglas Forsyth, 
and the Swedish and Norwegian Ambassadors. Sir Julius Benedict 
and Signor Laboccetta accompanied the vocal pieces. 

Unner distinguished patronage, Miss Kate Lyons,a young pianist 
who has recently completed her studies at the Royal Academy of 
Music, gave her first concert on Saturday evening at the Langham 
Hall, which was largely attended. During the period of her tuition 
Miss Lyons had so well profited by the instructions of her master, 
Mr F. B. Jewson, as to have been successful in gaining the principal 
honours awarded in Tenterden Street, including the bronze and 
silver medals. Her performance on this occasion proved that these 
recognitions of merit had becn well bestowed. Her fluent execution 
of Liszt’s “‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise ” at once placed her on good terms 
with her patrons, and further applause was elicited by her rendering 
of Mendelssohn’s well-known Andante and Rondo Capriccivso, in 
E minor, although exception in this instance might fairly have been 
taken to the rapidity with which she gave the final movement. Miss 
Lyons further played Chopin’s Polonaise, in A flat, and in this instance 
obtained a deserved success. The hénéficiaire was well supported 
a Miss Helen d’Alton, Miss Orridge, Miss Giulia Warwick, Mr 

relawny Cobham, and Signor Monari-Rocca, all of whom contributed 
pieces familiar to concert-goers, while Miss Gabrielle Vaillant was 
the solo violinist. The conductors were Mr F. H. Cowen and Mr 
Eaton Faning,—D. 7. 


Tue second London Ballad Concert took place on the 13th inst., 
and was brilliantly successful, though the absence of Mdme Arabella 
Goddard, still hindered from playing by her inflamed finger, was 
felt regrettably.* The ballad singing of Mdme Sherrington, Mdme 
Sterling, Mr Sims Reeves, and Mr Santley is so well known for the 





* The great English pianist, however, found an excellent substitute in the 
young, ciever, and promi-ing Miss Bucknall, of our Royal Academy.—D.]9, 











utmost perfection attained by these distinguished vocalists, that 
further reference to it is superfluous. Miss Mary Davies, Mr 
McGuckin, and the London Vocal Union also assisted the pro- 
gramme with great ability. An interesting début was made by 
Miss Annie Marriott, whose powerful and sympathetic soprano 
voice, which she has learnt to manage judiciously, won for her an 
immediate appreciation, the audience re-demanding her song, 
Sullivan’s ‘‘Let me dream again,” in a manner so emphatic as 
neither to be misunderstood nor disregarded. Miss Marriott is 
gifted ; a fine career is open to her, if only she assiduously pursues 
the studies which have led to the present happy result.—Public 
Opinion. 


— 0—_ 


SIEGFRIED IN VIENNA.* 

After Rheingold and Die Walkiire we had yesterday, at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Siegfried, the third part of Wagner's 
Nibelungen Drama—the Gétterdiimmerung may be expected 
shortly. In direct contradiction to the composer's original 
assurance that the Tetralogy could and should be represented at 
the Bayreuth “Stage-Festival-Play-House” only, we have 
beheld it for the last year, covering, like a gigantic field-spider, 
all Germany with its white threads. Prodigious crowds and 
enthusiasm everywhere mark the early performances of it, but 
these, it would appear, do not last. A considerable portion of 
the public, after their first curiosity has been appeased, discover 
that the enjoyment is far too fatiguing, nay, that it is absolutely 
overpowering, and that they are seldom equal to it. A smaller 
number frankly confess that the total impression of a Nibelungen 
evening, or of several such evenings in succession, should not 
be called enjoyment at all, but torture. It is to this unfortunate 
fraction that I myself belong. This impression I communicate 
honestly to my readers and without any critical pretensions, as 
a purely personal matter. The critic cannot presume to decide 
detinitely on such unusual art-phenomena, producing, as they do, 
such violent schisms in public opinion; he delivers only an 
individual judgment, for the truthfulness, but not for the correctness, 
of which he is responsible. Concerning Wagner’s “ Musicdrama,” 
the opinions of critics are, as we know, diametrically opposed to 
each other, almost like the complainant and the defendant in an 
action; the Court, which pronounces in favour of one or of the 
other, is time, and frequently a pretty long time. In the im- 
mediate whirl of the present, the critic can do scarcely anything, 
and certainly nothing more salutary, than, after conscientious 
preparation, to observe himself under the impression produced 
by the work, and honestly describe thatimpression. Though the 
first impression is mostly the decisive and correct one, I have 
spared, with a view to its subsequent rectification, neither trouble 
nor self-alnegation in working, as it were, at my Nibelungen 
education. Not without excitement does a critic listen to a first 
performance. The fact of his whole attention being on the stretch 
combined with the unpleasant thought that, the next day he will 
have to write about what he has witnessed, renders him slightly 
irritable. If to this are added other and material annoyances, as 
in the Bayreuth days, his irritability may become exasperation, 
dimming involuntarily his receptive power, as though the latter 
were a something delicately breathed upon a photographic plate. 
In such cases, I never omit instituting a conscientious investigation 
as to whether the fault which is the cause of my dissatisfaction 
is not to be sought in myself. Besides, the ecstatic jubilations of 
thousands of Wagnerian enthusiasts, jubilations subsequently 
settling down precipitate-like in numberless apotheosistical pamph- 
lets, easily mislead one. Then, again, there is the ever ready sarcastic 
remark of the enthusiasts: “Yes, it is easy to blame!” No, 
gentlemen, it is not easy to blame, and still less is it agreeable, in 
the midst of an enraptured crowd, whose joy one would so willingly 
share. Thus, after my return from Bayreuth, I repeatedly 
attended, during the last year or two, the admirable performances 
of Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire at the Imperial Operahouse 
here; I desired to hear those works again, but comfortably and 
without prejudice, for my improvement and, if possible, for my 
pleasure. But—I experienced neither improvement nor pleasure. 
It was of itself a remarkable and fatal sign that I had to exert 
pressure on myself every time I went to a performance. Yet all 
genuine works of art, even such as at first strike us as strange or 


— 
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repugnant, leave behind in our breast a desire to hear them again. 
Consequently tone-poems of pure classic beauty—can we ever hear 
them often enough? But I felt under the necessity of confessing 
to myself that I could live exceedingly long and be exceedingly 
happy without ever seeing one of the four Bayreuth musicdramas 
again. Since the first Z’eingold performance in Munich, that is: 
for nine years, often as I have attended in different theatres a 
Nibelungen Opera with the loyal object of being vividly impressed 
with, and of thankfully imprinting on my mind, whatever there 
was beautiful in it—the result has always been of a contrary 
description: the most brilliant passages, working generally by 
means of unexpected orchestral effects, lost on repetition their 
original charm, while everything else moved me more and 
more disagreeably. This, I must repeat, is simply the con- 
fession of an individual; I do not begrudge any one, or misconstrue, 
his rapture at such music, still less is it my purpose to make 
converts. It was myself whom I wanted to convert, and I should 
without hesitation have acknowledged my newly-won conviction, 
and gladly have made public my recantation, had my error died 
out in me. Only fools—and somebody else—hold themselves to 
be infallible. But it was no good, and, despite all the brilliant and 
clever isolated details in them, Wagner’s Nibelungen Operas struck 
me on every occasion as less true, more unnatural, and more 
unlovely than before. The conviction has become in me clearer 
and clearer, and more and more oppressive, that a man of unusual 
natural gifts has perversely enveloped himself in a false system 
as in a web, a system which does not reform opera, but which 
destroys it. For the sake of the new Musicdrama, and probably 
with a feeling likewise that his vein of melody is drying up, 
this same composer, who in the best pieces of his former 
operas knew how to wed genuinely dramatic expression with 
musical beauty, means henceforth to charm exclusively with 
* dramatic truth,” a dry truth, destitute of attraction, and produc- 
ing only wearisomeness. “ Scandalous wearisomeness” was the 
qualitied expression which, like an aérolite, fell out of Speidel’s 
last criticisin into the camp of the Wagnerites. Without being 
insensible to the isolated beauties in Siegfried, I left the theatre 
with an irrepressible feeling, not that I had experienced any 
enjoyment, but that I had suffered martyrdom. Yes, it is, indeed, 
martyrdom, to see a wretcled and partially repulsive plot 
dragged along laboriously for five hours, in atrocious German, by 
antiquated gods, ugly dwarfs, and ridiculous fairy animals. It is 
martyrdom to be under the necessity of listening to music rising 
and falling between drunkenness and nothingness, and which, with 
painfully restless modulations, in eternally over-excited chromatics 
and enharmonics, with a lamentable monotony of cutting chords 
of the ninth and of the eleventh, tugs away at our nerves. It is 
martyrdom to have to sit out a long opera without chorus, with- 
out concerted pieces or finales, nay, till quite close to the termina- 
tion, without any female voices—an opera in which the singers do 
not sing, but declaim in the most unnatural leaps over intervals, 
and yet are unable, unless we uninterruptedly peruse the book, 
to make us comprehend what they are declaiming. And, finally, 
beloved reader, it is martyrdom to have to write about all this, 
for I do not know the how many hundredth time. 


(To be continued. ) 


—— 0 -——- 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The following is the programme of the music given at the 
fortnightly meeting of professors and students held on Saturday, 
November 16 ;— 

Scherzo and Trio, from Sonata in A flat, Op. 39, pianoforte (Weber) 
—Miss Clara Cooper, pupil of Mr H. R. Eyers; Song (MS.), “God 
is our refuge” (Arthur Hudson, student)—Mr Arthur Jarratt, pupil 
of Professor Macfarren and Mr Fiori ; Rondeau a la Polonaise, in 
C minor, pianoforte (Sterndale Bennett)—Miss C. Andrews, pupil 
of Mr A. O'Leary ; Quartet (MS.), unaccompanied, ‘‘ Lead me, O 
Lord,” from an anthem (James Partridge, student)—Misses Ada 
Patterson and Amy Gill, Messrs Sidney Tower and Brereton, pupils 
of Dr Steggall, Mr Garcia, and Mr Randegger ;_ Sonata, in G, violin 
(Nicolo Porpora)—Master J. Payne, pupil of Mr Sainton ; Song, 
“Rose softly blooming,” Azor and Zemira (Spohr)—(accompanist, Mr 
Morton) —Miss Bashford, pupilof Mr Benson ; Evening Song (MS)., 
and Rondino, in D, pianoforte (Emily Lawrence, student)—Miss 
Emily Lawrence, pupil of Professor Macfarren and Sir Julius Bene- 
dict; Song, ‘‘I arise from dreams of thee” (G, A, Macfarren)— 





(accompanist, Miss Alice Heathcote, Thalberg scholar)—Miss M. 8. 
Jones, pupil of Mr F, R. Cox ; Prelude and Fugue, in C, organ (J. S. 
Bach)—Mr Corke, pupil of Dr Steggall; Recitation, Merchant of 
Venice, Act I., Scene 2 (Shakspere)—Miss Ariana Fermi (Portia), 
Miss G. Gilbert (Nerissa), and Mr Miles (Balthazar), pupils of Mr 
Walter Lacy ; Glee (MS.), ‘‘ Send back my long-stray’d eyes to me” 
(Oliveria Prescott, student)—Misses Ambler and M. 8. Jones, Messrs 
Levetus and Leader, pupils of Professor Macfarren and Mr F. R. 
Cox; Recitative and Air, ‘‘ Arise now, Jacob,” and ‘‘Be thou 
patient,” Jacob (Henry Smart)—(accompanist, Miss Alice Heathcote, 
Thalberg scholar)—Miss Angas, pupil of Mr Garcia; Valse, ‘‘Lillian” 
(Walter Macfarren), and Allegro con forza, in B flat minor (Frederick 
Westlake), pianoforte—Miss Fannie Fleming, pupil of Mr W. H. 
Holmes ; Song (MS.), ‘‘ Devotion” (Ernest Ford, student)—(accom- 
panist, Mr E. Ford)—Mr Sydney Tower, pupil of Dr Sullivan and 
Mr Randegger; Capriccio, in B flat minor, Op. 33, No. 3, piano- 
forte (Mendelssohn)—Miss Annie Williams, pupil of Mr Harold 
Thomas; Aria, ‘In questa tomba” (Beethoven)—(accompanist, 
Miss Amy Hare)—Miss Twyman, pupil of Mr Fiori; Prelude and 
Lesson, in C sharp minor, Op. 33 (Sterndale Bennett), and Character- 
istic Piece (Schnell und beweglich), in A (Mendelssohn), pianoforte 
—NMiss Balfour, pupil of Mr Westlake. 


—_——o——— 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The Saturday series of these concerts continues to be of as much 
interest, and to exercise as great an attraction, as the older series 
which takes its name from the first ‘“‘lawful” day of the week. 
Nothing else could have been expected. The Saturday concerts 
appeal to the vast public of the suburbs, and to many others who 
find inconvenient an evening entertainment in the heart of London ; 
they are neither too long nor too short, and the programmes contain 
the choicest works in the Monday repertory. ‘I'hus circumstanced, 
their progressive success was, from the first, as sure as anything 
could be in an uncertain world, and we should not be at all surprised 
if, in course of time, the once occasional and subsidiary perform- 
ances take a precedence never contemplated by their founder. On 
Saturday last St James’s Hall was largely attended by amateurs 
able to appreciate a really choice selection of accepted and familiar 
works, including Mozart’s Quintet in D major—last but one of the 
nine he wrote—Beethoven’s pianoforte Sonata in A major (Op. 101), 
and Schubert’s pianoforte Trio in E flat. Here was enough, in 
point of quality as well as quantity, fur absolute enjoyment, nor 
could the most exigent listener have complained that any of the 
three compositions failed to represent the author at his best. The 
Quintet in D major is as much pure Mozart, and the Trio in E flat as 
much pure Schubert, as the Sonata in A is pure Beethoven. And 
that is saying no little. For, although Beethoven here expresses 
himself with a delicacy and refinement hardly in full accord with 
his masculine and impetuous nature, there is no mistaking the hand 
visible in every bar. The Sonata is interesting, further, as indicative 
of a great advance towards the sublime individuality afterwards 
reached. Referring to it, M. de Lenz quotes the line from Goethe’s 
Faust—‘‘ Come, raise thyself towards the highest spheres ”—a 
bidding which Goethe's warm admirer certainly obeyed, ascending 
so high that only a well-trained vision can keep him im sight. But, 
in the present case, Beethoven is no mystery to any one, and it 
must be admitted that when just on this side of the point at which, 
in common experience, he becomes obscure, the master is a grand 
object indeed. Mr Charles Hallé did full justice to the work. It 
suited him well, and the refinement and precision of his style, 
added to his intimate knowledge of the composer's form and spirit, 
secured an interpretation thoroughly in keeping. The Trio was 
played by Mr Hallé, Signor Piatti, and Mdme Neruda; Mr Hann 
and Mr Zerbini taking the violas in the Quintet. , 

Both the songs in the programme were sung by Miss de Fon- 
blanque, the young and highly-intelligent mezzo-soprano who took 
part in the English concerts at the Trocadéro, and made 80 good an 
impression upon French amateurs. Miss de Fonblanque still labours 
omer the disadvantages inevitable to want of experience in public 
singing, but, comparative novice*though she be, her artistic culture 
and keen intelligence stand out in full relief. This was especially 
the case on Saturday, when she sang a beautiful canzonetta, “ Tre 
giorni son che Nina,” by Pergolesi, and Gounod’s thoughtful, but 
somewhat overwrought, ‘‘O that we two were Maying.” Music of 
this kind calls for a vocalist, and something more—which some- 
thing more the young lady proved herself able to sup: ly. She 
should be encouraged to persevere, in words as applicable to all 
of us as to Beethoven; “Come, lift thyself tow the highest 
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(From the ‘‘ New York Graphic.” ) 

During one of the entr’actes of Der Freischiitz at the Academy 
of Music last evening Signor Campanini was observed standing 
in a contemplative attitude before a picture of Miss Minnie 
Hauk, which occupied a conspicuous position near the centre 
door leading into the auditorium. It was a charming portrait 
of the diva, evidently fresh from the artist’s studio and 
represented the piquant face and form of the fair German- 
American who has created Carmen, in all pristine loveliness ; 
but, somehow or other, Signor Campanini did not seem 
pleased. He scowled and pulled at his moustache, and, 
when he turned around and faced the crowd of ‘howling 
swells,” manager, journalists, artists, libretto boys, and the 
two Red Hussars from Hamburg, who had been promenading 
up and down in very tight unmentionables, scarlet coats and 
Hessian boots, prior to their Steinway Hall concert (for they 
are a band of musicians), he displayed a flushed countenance, 
which would have done credit to his later scenes in Carmen, 
The explanation of this strange distaste for 
Miss Hauk’s really excellent picture was not 
long withheld, for, a moment later, an excited 
tenor in evening dress was protesting against 
its substitution for a frame full of photographs 
of himself, which bad been moved around the 
corner of the lobby to give ‘‘ place a la dame.” 

Campanini’s upper tones are confessedly very 

sonorous, and he displayed them all, with an 
accompaniment of profuse gesticulation, on 

this occasion, while the bystanders stared as 

he shouted out to the business managers and 

others what he would do if Minnie Hauk did P 

not make room for Campanini. As he dis- 

appeared up the stairway leading to his box on the second 
tier he declared in French, dashed with Italian, that if the 
picture was not removed before the morrow’s matinée, he 
would come and change it himself. The only thing that 
would remain for Minnie Hauk, in that event, would be to 
pull his hair in Faust, as we have witnessed of old. 











ADELINA PATTI AT BRUSSELS, 
(Correspondence.) 


The evening of Thursday, at the Théatre de la Monnaie, was a 
delicious one for those who had ears to hear, eyes to see, and a mind 
to understand. Mdme Patti opened her series of performances with 
La Traviata, Several years have elapsed since the celebrated artist 
appeared for the last time on our boards. She then seemed at the 
apogee of her talent, and yet she has become greater; she has 
advanced some steps further towards that perfection which is de- 
clared not to be of this world, but in which we now feel very much 
inclined to believe. We must state in the first place, that her voice, 
always so beautiful, is still more admirable than it was, Without 
losing aught of its brilliancy it has gained much in roundness and 





power ; it possesses as much flexibility as ever, with more breadth. 
Yet Mdme Patti is not one of those virtuosas who spend only with 
parsimony their vocal capital, who husband their resources with 
extreme prudence, and openly show that they think of the morrow, 
as though to-morrow existed for the spectator, who wants to enjoy 
himself thoroughly to-day. Mdme Patti does not inopportunely 
squander a treasure the value of which she knows, but she expends 
it freely when necessary. If she does not shout as so many do, she 
abstains because it is more natural to deliver with the intensity of 
a tempered voice what is set down for her ; if she does not speculate 
on the physical sensation of brilliant sonority, she never remains 
below the degree of force necessary for dramatic expression or for 
moral effect. i 

Singers the least gifted by nature as regards volume and quality 
of voice, derive all their means of success from effects of sonority. 
They know no others. If they want to insure applause they dwell 
on the note, forcing its character and sentiment as much as possible. 
Strange to say, this commonplace process is successful, and the 
public, under the influence of custom, falls into the clumsy trap. 
Mdme Patti, who possesses the most marvellous instrument, who, 
to entrance and bewitch her hearers, has only to let silvery, rich, 
brilliant, sweet, penetrating notes fall from her lips, and who plays, 
finally, on this instrument with incomparable virtuosity, prefers 
employing, to command the attention of the public, another kind 
of force, that of accent, immeasureably superior, because the variety 
of its effects is inexhaustible. We do not think it possible to carry 
further than she does the art of gradation and truthfulness of expres- 
sion. Inall that she sings there is not a phrase which has not a 
character and colour of its own, not a word which does not strike 
us by the justness of its accent. For the auditor it is a —— 
enchantment of the mind at the same time as exquisite delight for 
the ear. 

This great faculty of scenic and musical colouring was most 
strikingly exhibited in the part of Violetta. In the first act 
we indeed see the woman abandoned to all the impressions 
and to all the excitement of a worldly life. Mdme Patti 
dashes off the brindisi with brilliant spirit; her singing sparkles 
like the champagne in the goblet she raises to her lips. 
She afterwards indicates in a masterly manner the moment when 
love works a miracle, by touching with the point of its wing the 
heart it is destined to purify by the sacrificial flame. Mdme Patti 
possesses emotional a¢cents which traverse her flights of brilliant 
virtuosity. The final air of this act is like a last farewell to doubt- 
ful pleasures. The singer indulges, as though they were child’s 
play, in prodigies of vocalization, and, we would add, were she not 
certain of succeeding, in feats of audacity. She risks some of the 
fioriture or detached notes which she once lavished so liberally, and 
of which she is much more sparing at the present day, but which 
are not out of keeping with the place, the situation, nor the character 
for the time of the person represented. Violetta, when transfigured, 
will employ other accents. 

Great, however, as were the capricious dash and the brilliancy of 
Mdme Patti amid the intoxicating pleasures of the ball, she is 
equally touching and pathetic, with alternations of wounded pride 
and of submission, in the duet with Rodolphe’s father. The manner 
in which she sings the andante of this number is a masterpiece of 
feeling and of the art of phrasing. Her tenderness and suppressed 
emotion in the duet with Rodolphe were admirable ; we see she is 
stifling a secret ready every moment to escape her. Not a touch 
necessary for the spirit of the scene is neglected. 

The character of the drama is fixed. Henceforth the colours em- 
ployed must be of a sombre tint, but the intelligent artist will 
avoid monotony. She has touching accents to express resignation 
and grief in the scenes of the party at Clara’s, with which the act 
opens ; she has movements of feverish warmth in the duet with 
Rodolphe, and the part she plays in the jinale enables us to view the 
triumph of mind over matter. In this number, where the composer 
has let loose all the strength of the choral masses and of the orchestra, 
the voice of Violetta rises above the noise around her; it is she 
alone whom we hear; the part sung by her captivates exclusivel 
the attention of the audience ; and yet Mame Patti refrains from all 
effort ; she keeps within the limits of a moderate emission of the 
voice, except at the moments of the culminating point in the 
traditional crescendo, when her orystal-like notes vibrate with extra- 
ordinary intensity. Up to then the power of her voice has con- 
sisted in the force of accent, 

Let us be grateful to Mdme Patti for attenuating, while still 
remaining true, the painful aspects which might become repugnant, 
were too much realism infused in them, of the pathologic episodes 
in the later scenes. We consent to the death of the heroine of a 
lyric drama ; we willingly bewail her tragic ending ; but we do not 
want her to cough and expectorate, and we are not over fond of 
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beholding her swallow cups of tisane. Mdme Patti has arranged 
matters so well, restricting herself to what is absolutely indispen- 
sable for the preservation of the local colouring, that susceptible 
spectators are spared all disagreeable impressions. The picture 
was touching and still sufficiently true. 

Mdme Patti used to be the most renowned virtuosa of the day. 
This superiority was not enough for her ambition. She determined 
to conquer the first rank as a lyric artist, and she has succeeded. In 
her case, the play of the physiognomy, the gestures, the bearing, 
admirably or with the accent of the voice to rise to the highest 
degree of truth in expressing all the sentiments which belong to the 
domain of the musical stage, and yet we never see in what she does 
preparation or premeditation. We do not praise her intentions as 
we praise those of other artists; she does not seem to have any 
intentions, so spontaneous and free are her movements, 

Certain transformations habitually mark the successive phases in 
the career of asinger. When the voice grows more apt for dramatic 
expression, it loses some of its lightness. On the other hand, per- 
fection of method often coincides with diminution in vocal volume 
and quality. Such is not the case with Mdme Patti, who is not 
transformed but completed. The qualities she acquires are added to 
those she possessed, but they do not replace the latter. 


——-———— 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


At the Grand Opera Mdlle Krauss, being prevented on Friday 
last from appearing as Pauline in Polyeucte, was replaced by 
Mdlle de Reszké, who proved an efficient substitute. Mdlle Mauri, 
who so suddenly burst upon M. Halanzier’s patrons in all the 
dazzling effulgence of a Terpsichorean star of the first class, has 
been compelled to leave, at least, temporarily, in order to fulfil 
the engagement which still binds her to the Scala, Milan. Her 
dances in M. Gounod’s work will probably be divided among the 
three leading members of the corps de ballet, Mdlles Piron, 
Righetti, and Fatou.—At the Opéra-Comique the production of 
Le Mariage de Fernande has again been postponed.—The engage- 
ment of Mdlle Heilbron expires on the 30th inst., after which 
date she will sing in Brussels, whence she will proceed to Holland, 
and subsequently to Nice. Her character in Roméo et Juliette will 
be filled: by Mdlle Rey.—The Government represented by M. 
Bardoux, Minister of Fine Art, has gone throuzh the requisite 
formalities for carrying out in Belgium the verdict of the French 
courts, which condemns Mdlle Vaillant to pay 15,000 francs 
damages for breach of contract. M. Bardoux has caused an 
attachment to be issued against the young lady’s salary at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. The same high official lately 
issued the annexed circular to the theatrical managers of Paris 
and of the Provinces :— 

‘Paris, 9th November, 1878. 

“‘Srr,—For some time past public opinion has been disquieted by 
the palpable falling off, which has taken place in certain branches 
of dramatic and of lyric art. Many persons of sound judgment 
attribute this falling off to the freedom of competition conferred on 
the theatres by the decree of the 6th January, 1864. Whatever 
the difficulties I am destined to encounter in a matter of this kind, 
as the evil exists, it is my duty to seek a remedy for it, Three con- 
siderable interests, which concern me equally, are involved : the 
interest of art ; that of the public ; and that of artists. To secure 
for the last the just recompense of their exertions; to offer the 
second pleasure of a refined and irreproachable description ; and to 
bring back, if possible, dramatic and lyric art to the exercise of that 
Late ary which obtained for our theatres so legitimate a reputation, 
such is the triple goal to which my efforts must tend. To aid me in 
the task, to surround myself with as much information as possible, 
I solicit the co-operation of all whose experience in such matters 
cannot be doubted. I shall, therefore, be exceedingly obliged, sir, 
if you would favour me with your personal views on the system set 
up by the decree of the 6th January, 1864. What are its advan- 
tages or drawbacks? What influence has it exercised upon the 
composition of our companies, our orchestras, and our choruses? 
Ought it to be maintained as it now is? In what sense might it be 
improved? What new system might be substituted for it? Ina 
word, sir, I beg you kindly to forward me any observations you 
may consider calculated to elucidate the question ; whatever notes 
you may send me will be gratefully received and most attentively 


studied.—I remain, sir, &c., ‘*A, BARDOUX. 
‘* Minister of Public Instruction, 


Worship, and Fine Art,” 





To this appeal one manager, M. Castellano, of the Théatre- 
Historique, has already replied as follows :— 


‘* Paris, 12th November, 1878. 

‘‘Srr,—In your circular bearing date the 9th inst., you do me the 
honour of consulting me on the causes which have brought about tke 
decadence of dramatic and of lyric art. The evil has been attri- 
buted to free theatrical competition. This is a mistake. The evil, 
in my opinion, arises from the too great amount of liberty accorded 
to Cafés-Concerts, and to the heavy charges weighing down the 
theatres. The remedy is exceedingly simple : Put into force again 
the police regulations regarding Cafée-Concerts ; insist on these regu- 
lations being faithfully and strictly observed, and the said establish- 
ments will remain what they ought to be, and not theatres. Next, 
reduce the droit des pauvres to five per cent. in favour of the theatres. 
Managers, having fewer expenses to defray, would be able to sacri- 
fice in a slight degree the commercial to the artistic side of the 
question. Such, sir, is my humble opinion on this grave matter, 
which, however, seems to me very easy of solution. I have the 
honour to be, &c.” 

Commenting on the ministerial circular, the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale says: 

‘The Minister of Fine Art desires to be enlightened ; nothing can 
be better, but it strikes us that his solicitude has been needlessly 
aroused. We confess we are not clear about the ‘palpable falling 
off’ asserted to have occurred in ‘certain branches of dramatic and 
of lyric art.’ Is the stage really in its decadence? For the last two 
centuries there has always been some one to assert that such is the 
case, and the assertion has sometimes been true, but we boldly deny 
that it is so at the present time. We have no great geniuses, we 
admit ; but the actual level is thoroughly respectable, and complai- 
sant eyes are requisite to see it fallen so low as to necessitate a 
prompt and radical remedy. This remedy, in the opinion of M. 
Bardoux and of his advisers, would be the abolition of free theatrical 
competition; the re-establishment of theatrical privilege ; and the 
system of limiting each theatre to a particular kind of entertain- 
ment : a sort of resurrection of the trade companies and guilds of 
days gone by. We no more admit the judiciousness of putting our 
theatres into tutelage than the advisability of having the Opera 
managed by the State ; the system is irrational and no longer suited 
to the present time, and, moreover, experience has on several occa- 
sions shown what lamentable results it produces. Besides, and 
above all, it strikes us as totally superfluous to set about curing an 
evil which has no existence.” 

M. Hommey, of the Toulouse Conservatory, has been selected 
by M. Ambroise Thomas to conduct one of the special solfeggio 
classes for vocalists at the Paris Conservatory. M. Hommey is 
said to be an admirable professor, rendering his pupils accom- 
plished readers without in the least injuring their singing voice. 
He succeeds M. H. Duvernoy, appointed professor of harmony in 
the place of Mad. Dufresne. 


—=———— 


BRUSSELS. 
(Correspondence. ) 


Faust, Il Barbiere, and Aida have afforded Mdme Adelina Patti 
opportunies, by which she has not been slow to profit, of achieving 
additional triumphs. She has created a furore absolutely 
unequalled. Some dissatisfaction has been expressed, however, at 
her refusing to speak the French dialogue in J! Barbiere, here given 
as a comic opera; in Faust, M. Dauphin employed the Italian 
language when singing with Mdme Patti, but in the other scenes 
he, as well as the other members of the stock company, followed 
the French text. All this gives rise to a Babel-like confusion of 
tongues, which would have been supremely ridiculous, had its 
effect not been counterbalanced by the Diva’s magnificent talent.— 
At the first Popular Concert for the season, under the direction of 
M. Joseph Dupont, at the Alhambra, three works new to Brussels 
were performed : G. Bizet’s overture, well known in Paris, of Patrie ; 
‘‘La Tempéte,” by Tchaikowsky, a piece heard at the Trocadéro 
Concerts ; and ‘‘ Le Carneval a Paris,” a descriptive orchestral 
fantasia by the Norwegian composer, Johan Svensden. M. Théodore 
Ritter, the pianist of the evening, whose first appearance it was in 
this capital, produced a highly favourable impression by his rendering 
of Beethoven's Concerto in C minor, a Nocturne by Chopin, and his 
own transcription of the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream music. M. Vivien played a Violin Concerto by his 
master, Léonard. 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


Niniche, the vaudeville in three acts “not” permitted by the 
Lord Chamberlain in England, but much applauded in Paris, 
especially on account of the acting of Mdme Judic and M. Lasouche, 
has been produced here with great success. Mdlle Mozart, whose 
chronic bronchitis has partially disappeared, astonished everybody 
by her impersonation of the leading character, and not only acted 
as the Comtesse Corniska but also impersonated Jeannette, the 
heroine of Victor Massé’s comic opera, Les Noces de Jeannette, the 
same evening. M. Lignel, as Grégoire, “le baigneur,” was good ; 
but the vulgarity and exaggeration of M. Delille, in the part of 
Anatole, at the end of act 1, was very properly condemned. M. 
St Hilaire was excellent as the Comte Corniska, and the rest of 
the company were well up in their parts. The other pieces lately 
have been—Za Fille de Mdme Angot (pretty well played), Le Pefit 
Faust, Le vieux Corporal, Les deux Orphelines, and La Police noire. 
La croix del’ Alcade, an opera bouffe, now being played in Paris, 
is promised for Saturday next, and a grand “ drame historique,” 
entitled Camille Desmoulins, is in rehearsal. Dus ie 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Nov. 13th, 


(I) 
CHEERFUL MUSIC FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN, 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Will any of your readers give mea list of good cheerful music 
for piano or violin, or both? My wife and I enjoy rich music, such 
as Beethoven’s or Mendelssohn’s, &c., but as a rule such is thought- 
ful, sombre, sad, melancholy. Now, could we not get some 
cheerful music, even if a little less rich? 

, LIFE-LET-US-CHERISH. 

[Our columns are open to a reply from any composer who pro- 
vides the article named, and can warrant it as genuine.—D. 39.) 


——-0 —-- 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The third concert of the present series (on Wednesday evening) 
attracted an enormous audience, by whom the performances were 
enthusiastically applauded, and many of the pieces encored. This 
result followed each of the songs rendered by Mr Sims Reeves, who 
gave, with his well known excellence, Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Message ” and 
Bishop’s ‘‘ My pretty Jane,” accepting the encore only in the latter 
instance, and substituting Balfe’s always acceptable ‘‘ Come into the 
garden, Maud.” Mesdames Sherrington and Antoinette Sterling, 
Miss Mary Davies, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Santley also contributed 
vocal pieces more or less familiar, several of which were re-demanded. 
Mdme Arabella Goddard — who had been unable to play at the 
previous concerts—appeared on Wednesday, and performed Thal- 
berg’s Don Pasquale Fantasia, and that by Sir J. Benedict, entitled 
‘‘Erin,” with brilliant and facile execution. The gentlemen of the 
London Vocal Union contributed some good part-singing ; and Mr 
ee ably fulfilled his customary duties as accompanist. 


—o— 


DR HANS VON BULOW’S RECITALS. 
(From the ‘* Daily Telegraph.’’) 

On Wednesday afternoon, Dr Hans von Biilow gave the first of 
two pianoforte recitals, and played the last five of Beethoven’s 
sonatas. Works like these, it is unnecessary to point out, appeal to 
a limited class of the public, while even many among those who 
affect Beethoven’s ‘‘third manner” would be disposed to shrink 
from five long examples of it at a sitting. The hall was not full 
therefore, but the audience may fairly be described as, under the 
circumstances, a good one. Dr von Biilow played without book, and 
made the recital as noteworthy from a mnemonic point of view as it 
was remarkable for showing a profound intellectual acquaintance 
with its theme. However we may account Dr von Biilow as an 
interpreter of Beethoven, there is no doubt that he has the master’s 
music at his fingers’ ends. Criticism of such a performance as that 
of Wednesday, to be worth anything at all, should be ex iaustive 
and where full comment cannot be made, it is better to record facts 
only. The facts in the present case are that Dr von Biilow secured 
throughout the admiration of his audience, who were especially 
demonstrative at the close of a really fine rendering of the Adagio in 
Op. 106. As a rule, this artist’s playing is more remarkable for 
intellectual power than keen feeling, but here the feeling was 








manifest, and the genuine success undoubted. Dr von Biilow gives 
one more recital in London during his present visit. 
(From ‘* The Graphic.”) 

At the first of two announced Pianoforte Recitals, on Wednesday 
afternoon, in St James’s Hall, Dr von Biillow played, without book, 
the last five Sonatas of Beethoven--Ops. 101, 106, 109, 110, and 111. 
These made up the entire programme. Though unquestionably a 
remarkable exhibition of ‘‘ virtuosity,” the effect was somewhat 
prolix. One of the sonatas, for instance—Op. 106—is enormously 
long, while none of them are exceptionally brief. The performance, 
therefore, though interesting, was as great a stretch upon the 
attention of the audience as upon the physical and mental powers 
of the artist—who, it will be easy to understand, in the circum. 
stances, was by no means invariably up to the requisite mark, 
The example thus set is not one we should conscientiously advise 
other pianists to follow, notwithstanding the fact, of which con- 
noisseurs are aware, that there exist some few able to accomplish the 
task justasreadily as Dr von Biilow. The audience sat patiently enough 
till the fourth sonata came to an end ; but very many retired before 
the magnificent C minor began. Beethoven himself would not have 
tolerated such a proceeding. Each of the last five sonatas has a 
distinctive individual physiognomy of its own ; and to hear them all 
played in uninterrupted succession must distract the mind of the 
most earnest and contemplative amateur. What would Beethoven 
have said had it been proposed to give his last five symphonies, one 
after another, under the same conditions? He would have raved 
at the mere notion. This comes from the pride of exceptional 
‘‘ virtuosity,” which places the executant above the composer. A 
single sonata of Beethoven’s is enough for one programme—that is, 
supposing it be listened to with befitting attention. 


—— 
WAIFS. 


The Vienna Singverein announces Gounod’s cantata, Gallia, 

M. Gevaert has been promoted to the rank of Officer of the Legion 
of Honour. 

Offenbach has gone to Nice, for two months, to complete a new 
work, La Marocaine. 

Anton Rubinstein has superintended the rehearsals of his opera, 
Ferramors, at Konigsberg. 

Mozart’s Requiem was performed on the 7th inst. in the Altstidter 
Kreuzherrenkirche, Prague. 

There is to be a Meyerbeer series of performances at the Theatre 
Royal, Wiesbaden, this winter. 

A new Italian opera, Parisina, by a young composer, Tomas Giri- 
bildi, has been brought out at Montevideo. 

Those admired young singers, the sisters Badia, are engaged for the 

Royal Aquarium concert, at Brighton, to-day. 

An organ by M. Cavaillé-Coll, of Paris, will shortly be erected in 
the concert-room of the Brussels Conservatory. 

Mdlle Emilie Ambre, Mr Mapleson’s new prima donna, went down 
to Liverpool on Monday to sing at the Philharmonic concert, under 
the direction of Sir Julius Benedict. She sang in the place of Signor 
Candidus, who was indisposed, and with great success. The pieces 
she selected were ‘‘ Ah fors’ é lui” (La 7’raviata), the ‘‘ Habanera” 
(Carmen), and ‘‘ Connais-tu le pays?” (Mignon). 

Moe Prsan1.—In a notice of Faust at the New York Academy 
of Music, the Daily Tribune speaks of Mdme Pisani as follows :— 
“ The Siebel was Mdme Pisani, a contralto whose voice is of pleasant 
quality. She introduced the beautiful romanza in the fourth act, 
which we do not remember to have heard in any previous represen- 
tation of the opera, although it is occasionally given in the concert- 


| room.” 


‘* Everybody denounces the proof-reader,” observes the Boston 


| Courier (U.S.), ‘‘and he in turn reflects on the machine-like com- 


positor: In the New York Herald, a few days since, some one wrote 
that the actors at Wallack’s were of ‘ English growth ;’ the paper 
announced them as of ‘English granite.’ In an article in one of 
the New York papers on ‘Robert Lennox, the millionaire,’ the 
typos made it ‘ Robert Lennox, the milkman.’” 





PestH.—The ballet of Sylvia has been produced with great success 
at the National-Theater. There is some talk of organizing in 
January a musical week in honour of M. Léo Delibes, when, besides 
Sylvia, his other ballet, Coppélia, and his opera, Le Roi la dit, would 
be performed and he himself requested to attend. 

Rueims.—Before undertaking her second concert tour, Mdlle de 
Belocca resolved to make an essay in opera with French libretto. 
She accordingly appeared at the theatre here in La Favorite, and 
obtained a brilliant success, After leaving Rheims she was to visit 
Orleans, Tours, Angers, and other important towns. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


‘VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
rice 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as tauglhit by FRANK Mont, are invaluable both 

to Students and Professors. 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 

LF PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 

Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 

Co., 244, Regent Street. 





THE ART OF SINGING 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, bins Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken ee singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the facu'ty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co. ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 und 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been est iblished over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Liblac!e, Santley, &e. Sold in 
boxes, Is. jd. and 2s. 9d., by a'l Chemists throusiouws t.e United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 





i ‘ Just Published. 
“TE REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 
4 Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by special permissicn, to the Coun ress 
OF CHARLEMONT.) Par LILLIE ALBRECHY. Price 4s. 

“We have had frequent occasion to pass favourab'e comments upon‘the com- 
positions of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical cireles 
both as a pianist and a writer for that instrument. The themes upon which this 
Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not presenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a medium for 
display. ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Charlemont.” — Sunday Times. 

“* Le Réveil du Rossigno!,’ Valse élégante.” The c'ever and industrious Md!le 
Albrecht is to be commended for the writing of a very good waltz, and which has 
brightness to recommend it. The fair pianiste herself would no doubt play it 
with much effect.” — Public Opinion, Oct. 19, 1878. 

“«* Le Réveil du Rossignol’ is a spirited and brilliant ‘Valse élégante,’ by Miss 
Lillie Albrecht, the well-known pianiste. The piece has the true dance rhythm, 
and is graceful as well as vivacious in style.”—/llustrated London News, 
Oct. 12, 1878, 

“ Miss Lillie Albrecht opened the evening's entertainment at the Atheneum, 
N.W., on Friday last, with her new and successful Valse élégante, ‘ Le Réveil du 
Rossignol,’ which was enthusiastically received. The young pianiste was no less 
happy in Chopin's ‘ Ballade,’ in A flat, which procured her so hearty a re-call, 
that Miss Albrecht returned to the platform and gave her own brilliant tran- 
scription of ‘The Blue Bells of Scotland.’ ”— 

“Quite worthy of its designation is ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol,’ a Valse 
élégante. This clever young composer writes carefully and with taste.”— The 
Graphic, Sept. 28, 1878. 

“ Malle Lillie Albrecht, a very talented young pianiste, and also a most capable 
writer for the voice, has composed a very charming Valse, ‘Le Réveil du 
Rossignol,’ which we hope shortly to hear in public. Mdlle Albrecht is young 
and industrious, and is certain to do well.” — The Hornet, Sept. 25, 1878. 

“* Le Réveil du Rossignol,’ composed by Lillie Albrecht. A very elegant and 
graceful composition in the Valse style, by one of our rising English young 
pianistes, who has already placed before the public many skilful and successful 
compositions. The one now before us is a very piquant little piece, the very fresh- 
ness of which alone will ensure its popularity. It has also the advantage of a 
special dedication to the Countess of Charlemont, who is herself a musician of 
no ordinary ability.” — News of the World, Sept. 15, 1878, - d é 

“** Le Réveil du Rossignol,’ Valse élégante, dedicated by special permission to 
the Countess of Charlemont. A well written and charming composition, which 
will no doubt obtain great popularity, and add to the already established repu- 
tation of the gifted young sg so favourably known, not only as a composer, 
but also as a player of remarkable talent.”— West Central News, Sept, 14, 1878. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W, 








NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


BY 


CHARLES D'ALBERT. 





(VHAPPELL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of several Novelties by the above popular 


and favourite Composer of Dance Music. 
ad 


THE ENGAGED WALTZ _... in <a we 2 O net 
DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On Arruvr Suvt- 

LIVAN’s Song”... <a _ $c wid ee al oe 
SWEETHEARTS LANCERS.. On Arruvr Sot- 


LIVAN’s Song and other favourite and Original 


Melodies ... aah Je ae nbs aia ge Ot a 
CLEOPATRA GALOP ... af “s me che Se AO igs 
LOVE LETTER POLKA i.” ae a 
FANFARE POLKA ss... es =! Hi ree Pe 
MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. On Airs of 

the day ... fi ae aa iat da ie 2 ws 
SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on Arruur SULLIVAN’s 

popular Song. ‘One of the best waltzes ever 

written by the above favourite composer” ... as 
TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. 0n Airs from 

SuLLIVAN’s popular Cantata 3°@: 3 
TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 20 ,, 
TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ 2°¢ ;, 
TRIAL BY JURY POLKA bein. 
RINK GALO? __.... _ mg ae = eae at 
FLEUR DETHSQUADRILLE .. .. .. 20,, 
FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... “cn ee Ny 
PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... 164, 
SICILY QUADRILLE ... e a 3 C.,, 
TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZSS ... ina an, 18 ey 
CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Airs 2 0 ,, 
WEDDING QUADRILLE. On Christy Minstrel 

Melodies ... a pa «we ids ae Sela Ae has 
COMO QUADRILLE. On Italian Airs ae 2 oe 
BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE ey | ee 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES jo OG 
MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTGZES .... ne cnr RO ss 
LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES _... a, tel: Eee 
WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) ... i ee a “Te 


N.B.—A Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Piano- 


forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


BO, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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59. Lascia amor e siegui marte va (Orlando), in B flat Handel 
. Suol dar la vita all’or (Il trionfo diCamilla),inD Buononcini 

. Non puo trovarsi un cor (Il trionfo di Camilla), in 
G minor ‘ Buononcini 
. Idol mio (I1 miracolo ene in B flat . Paesiello 


Astorga 
Astorga 
Buononcini 
Buononcini 
Handel 
Handel 


~ 


. Morir vogl’io (Cantatas), in E minor 

. Se non torno (Cantatas), in F.. 

. Misera che faro (Calfurnia), in A 

. Se mai vien (Calfurnia), in Eflat .. 
Lascia ch’io pianga (Rinaldo), in E flat 


ayaanws. wh 


- 
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Lascia ch’io pianga (Rinaldo), in D .. 


Lascia ch’io pianga (Rinaldo), inC .. ie 
Lungi dal caro bene (Giulio Sabino), in G.. 
Ombra adorata (Romeo e Giulietta),inD.. 
Invano alcun desir (Armida), in B flat 


. Come consuma (Elena e Paride), in G . 
. Pieta, signore (S. Giovanni Batista), in C minor (see 


also No. 31). 


. Cor dolente, in A minor. 
. Sott’ un vago ciel sereno, in C minor 


. Ecco de’ miei trascorsi (Agnese), in A flat 


5. Si tra iceppi, for bass (Berenice), in C 


. Caro mio ben,in D.. ee 
. Caro mio ben, in E flat .. 


9. Caro mio ben, in F.. 


. Dirti ben mio vorrei (Allesandro in Persia), inE flat .. Leo 
. Ho perduto (L’amor vendicato), in G 


2, Ah! lo trepiede (I zingari in Fiera), inA 


23. A serpina penserete (Laserva padrona),in B flat .. 
. Ogni pena piu spietata, in A minor 
. Verdi prati (Alcina), in E 


26, Vado ben spesso, in C 


. Star vicino, in F 

. Venni amore, in B flat .. 
. Re del cielo, in E flat 

. Anco in cielo (8. Giovanni Battista), in F minor 
. Pieta, signore (S. Giovanni Battista), in A minor (see 


also No. 12). 


. Se I miei soupiri, inc minor . Re 
. Se nel ben sempre incostante, in G.. 
. Il pensier sta negli oggetti (Orfeo e Euridice),inE.. 
. D’amor per umil giovane (La stagione), inF .. 


5. Che fard senza Euridice (Orfeo), in D 
7. Odi d’un uom che muore, in F minor 


. Odi d’un uom che muore, in D minor 
- La donna ha dolce il core, in C 

. Amplius lava me (Miserere), in E flat 
. Ave Maria, in F (see also No. 56) 


2. O cessate di piagarmi, in E minor.. 


. Vaga rosa,inGminor .. ss 
- Deh! tu m’assegna (Alexander Balus D, in E 
- Posa Alfin (Lamento di Iole), in E flat 


. Figlia mia (Rinaldo), in D minor 

. Affanni del pensier, in D minor 

. Cangio d’aspetto (Admeto), in D 

. Gia risuonar d’intorno (Ezio),inD.. 


. Arduo inver, acciar, tu sei (Il fabbro armonioso), in F Handel 


- Quel ruscelletto, in G 

. Cosi con questo pianto,inG.. 

. Solitario bosco ombroso, in D 

. Tu fai la superbetta, in F 

. Venni amore nel tuo regno, in E flat 
5. Ave Maria, in D (see also No, 41) 


. 0 Giove onnipotente (Il ratto di Proserpina),in Eflat Winter 


. Rugiadose, odorose, in A 


. Scorgo il fiume, in A minor . 
55. Sento nel core,in Eminor .. 


Handel 
Sarti 
..Zingarelli 
Gluck 
Gluck 


. Possedro pur fortunato, in F 
. Gratias agimus tibi, in E flat 
- Pur dicesti,inE . 
70. Somme dei (Radamisto), in D astienr 
. Un fior trovar vorrei, in B flat 
O cessate di piagarmi, in F minor 


SOCwwnwWwww wo 
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. Stradella 
. Pergolesi 
. Pergolesi 
..Paer 
Handel 

. Giordani 
. Giordani 
. Giordani 


3 02 33 
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. O salutaris hostia, in E flat.. 

Si, si, mio ben, imparo, inG : 
Moriro, poiché il volete, in G minor 
. Come raggio di sol, in E minor 

Quel che mi nega amor, in F minor 
Ben ti sta, traditor, in C 


- 


Se a a 
om 


2 


. Paesiello 
. Paesiello 
Pergolesi 
. Pergolesi 
Handel 

. Rosa 
.-Rosa 
ighini 
Haydn 

. Stradella 


oo 
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. Ache congiuri, in A flat 
. Ache congiuri, in F 


. Sospiro ch’uscite, in G minor 
5. Vieni o cara (Rinaldo), in D minor 
5. L’esperto nocchiero (Astarto), in G 
. L’esperto nocchiero (Astarto), in E 


coaoooooooooooeosoooso 


3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 


. Stradella 
. Stradella 
. Stradella 
Haydn 
Haydn 
Gluck 
Perrucchini 
Perrucchini 
Martini 
Ciampi 
.. Cherubini 
. Scarlatti 
. Kreutzer 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 


. Non vi piacque (Siroe), in Eflat .. 
91. Cara sposa (Rinaldo), in E minor .. 


eh... 








. Il mio ben (Nina), in F.. 


. Tu di pieta (Siroe), in B minor 


. Sparite, o pensieri (Admeto), in E 


minor ee 
. Che viva amante (Pora), in F 


Paradies minor 
.. Leo 
Fesch 
Fesch 
Fesch 


. Cherubini 


inD. 


2% : as he xe te 
111. Io sperai trovar riposo (Otho), in E 
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. Scarlatti 


66. Nel riposo e nel contento (Deidamia), in B fat 


Torbido mar che freme (La Passione), Pa irs. 


. Io morirei contento ( Cantata), - D miner 


. Senza un poco di rigor (Cantata), in B minor 
9. Ch'io mai vi possa (Siroe), in C minor .. 


93, Pii benigno par che entts ( Coriolano), in D 
. Ombra cara di mia sposa (Radamisto), in F minor 


96. Io son Lindoro (Barbiere di Seviglia), in B fat 


. Voi dolci aurette al cor (Tolomeo), in G 
. Nube che il sole (Ricardo Primo), in E ftat 


. Al nome tuo temuto (La selva incantata), in FP 
2, Mi lagnero tacendo (Siroe), in D minor 


. Spiagge amate (Elena e Paride), in E flat 
. Del minacciar del vento, for bass (Ottone), in D 


. Se viver non poss’io (Poro), in B minor. . 

. Da casa, il prisco mio signor (Le du giornate), in G 

. Agitato da smania fanesta, for bass (I Puoruscit, 
9, Piangerd mia sorte ria (Giulio Cesare), in D flat y 


. Rendi’ 1 sereno al ciglio (Scsarme), in B (see also No. 


112. Ercole avvenelato (for bass), in C minor 


LONDON : ‘ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


. Wha pressa alla sua ragna (La forza d’amore), in A Paradies 


.. Scarlatti 
. Scarlatti 
Handel 

.. Scarlatti 
. Guglielmi 
. Lotti 
Handel 
Scarlatti 
Scarlatti 


73. Sanctum et terribile nomen (Confitebor), in E flat Pergolesi 


. Cherubini 
Scarlatti 
Scarlatti 
Caldara 
Scarlatti 
Scarlatti 
Jomelli 

Dussek 
Dussek 
Albinoni 

. Carissimi 

.. Handel 

Buononcini 

Buononcini 
Scarlatti 

Handel 
Handel 
Handel 


2. Rendi’ 1 sereno al ciglio (Sosarme), in A (see eee No. 


Handel 
Ariosti 
Handel 

- Paesiello 
. Paesiello 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
Righini 
Handel 
Gluck 


Handel 
Handel 
Handel 


-. Cherubini 


.. Paer 
Handel 


Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
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